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A Taste of Mexico City 

Everyone else was taking to the ramparts, but we needed to eat 


ACK IN November 1006, a few 
days before I was due to arrive in Mex- 
ico Chcy to help Penny De Los Santos, 
the photographer who was to shoot this month s 
article about El Mercado de k Merced, one of 
the oldest and largest food markets in Latin 
America {see page 38), I received an e-mail 
from the story’s author, Mauricio Velazquez 
de Leon. *T have something very important 
to tell you,” he wrote. “December 1 
is the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent. A local friend of mine strongly 
believes that La Merced will he 
closed because of the political cli- 
mate in the city.” At the time, for- 
mer Mexican presidential candidate 
Andrus Manuel Lopez Obrador had 
been contesting President Felipe de 
Jesus Calderon Hinojosas recent vic- 
tory, and C3brador s supporters were 
likely to protest on the morning of 
the inaugural ceremony. 

Because of the markets size — it 
is thought to comprise more than a 
hundred acres — and frenetic nature, 

I hadn’t made a detailed itinerary 
for our visit. Instead, 1 figured that 
Penny, Mauricio, and 1 could casu- 
ally slip into the place, explore, and 
capture all the images we needed. I 
hadn't wagered on a demonstrations 
getting in our way. 

A protest did swell in Mexico 
City’s zocaloy or central square, on 
the morning of the president’s in- 
auguration, hut it didn’t shut down 
La Merced. We gathered in the center of the 
market, just a couple of subway stops away from 
the crowds and circling helicopters. It turned 
out to be a good time to begin our work; the 
aisles were considerably less clogged than usual. 
Mauricio, who grew up going to the market 
but hadn't been back in years, walked us past 
merchants selling carrots, mangoes, chiles, and 
banana leaves and introduced us to the charac- 


ters who would appear in his article. Though 1 
had spent time in Mexico CTty before, on that 
day I encountered foods I’d never known, such 
as purslane and pork stew, and esquites, a corn 
dish with queso fresco. Mauricio laughed out 
loud when he found me sampling chapu lines 
(fried grasshoppers) and acamayas (cured river 
shrimp). I found the former to he pleasingly 
crunchy; the latter were funky in every regard. 


All the foods 1 saw (and ate!) at the mar- 
ket are available citywidc. But countless chi- 
langos — as Mexico City natives call them- 
selves — still throng to La Merced to buy 
their daily food. The place has endured for 
nearly 150 years, seemingly impervious to 
political upheaval and other prosaic con- 
cerns. After all, there’s a city waiting to be 
fed. — Lily Binns, Managing Editor 


Managing editor Binns sampling acamayas at La Merced. 
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YOU USED TO THINK TIME WAS MONEY 

NOW, MONEY IS TIME 



wACHOviA 

A shift in perspective comes after successfully managing both 
wealth and life. Wachovia Wealth Management strategically 
maps out your financial future with your attorney, CPA and other 
advisors, combining their input with our expertise to create 
opportunities for you and your family. As your trusted advocate, 
we’ll help you realize your personal definition of success. 


It) learn more aboui wtir approach to wealth management, 
visit wachoviaxonj/weakh or call 1-888-283-^633. 
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S4TH ANNUAL COSBY AAMP 
FESTIVAL 

Cosby, Tennessee 

One of the longest-running events of 
its kind in the state, the Ramp Fes- 
tival, held in this town in the Great 
Smoky rviountains. makes the most 
of the ramp, a mildly sweet, scallion- 
like bu I b native to the ea stern United 
States. Dig into dishes that highlight 
the ingredient such as barbecued 
chicken and ramps, as well as other 
Appalachian favorites like fried corn 
bread and fatback. Wear your danc- 
ing shoes— a live bluegrass band will 
be performing— and if you happen 
to be of the female persuasion and 
age 16 to 21, you Ve welcome to enter 
the running for the Maid of Ramps 
crown. Information: 423/623-1009. 

M A Y 
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C ANDAT SOTONG FIESTA 

Redang, Malaysia 

Nighttime is the right time for squid 
figging— if you find yourself in Ma- 
laysia's Terengganu archipelago. 
Residents of Redang, the largest 
of these South China Sea islands, 
formally celebrate the start of squid 
season by setting out in a fleet of 
small boats after sunset to seek 
their tentaded quarry. Squidjigging, 
in case youYe wondering, is the act 
of fishing for squid using a jigger, a 
colorfully adorned plastic or tin lure 
knowninMalayasa candot. Visitors 
can arrange to join local fishermen 
for a night of squid fishing, but those 
less nautically inclined may spend 
the wee hours on the beach watch- 
ing traditional dancing and snacking 
on regional dishes like sata (grilled 
fish wrapped in a banana leaf) as 
they await the night's haul. Informa- 
tion: 212/7S4-1113. 


Eight-Story Glory 

This time-honored Maryland dessert is a many-layered wonder 


□ EOPLE WHO don't understand these 
cakes think the layers arc cut with den- 
tal floss,” says Beverly Guy, a 58 -year-old 
homemaker, as she stirs chocolate icing in a sauce- 
pan, “but 1 have ten individual pans. And 1 always 
make one laver at a time." The cakes to which 


Guy is referring arc an old tradition on Smith 
Island, where she lives. Settled in 1657 and lo- 
cated off the southern tip of Maryland, Smith 
Island {actually a grouping of small islands) is 
known for its dearth of motorized vehicles, its 
generations of resourceful fishermen, and the 
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Birthday 
ALLAH BURNS 

i936> Baltimore, Maryland 
Television writer and producer Al- 
lan Burns may be the most famous 
for having cocreated 7f]e !\Aory Ty/er 
A/)oore Show, but we like to remem- 
ber him for another of his inventions: 
Captain Horatio Magellan Crunch. 
The mascot for Cap'n Crunch, the 
popular breakfast cereal, was born 
in 1962, when a team of admen hired 
by the Q uaker Oats Com pany visited 
the animation studio where 
Burns worked at the 
time, hoping to tap 
the writers there 
for marketing ideas. 
Today the Cap'n is 
one of the most enduring 
cereal mascots— ranked 
behind Snap, Crackle, and 
Pop; the Trix Rabbit; and 
I Tony the Tiger. 

MAY 
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LODI ZINFE5T 

Lodi, California 

Considering that the winemakers 
in this small appellation, centered 
around the town of Lodi, east of San 
Francisco, ma ke roughly 40 percent of 
the zinfandel that comes out of Cali- 
fornia each year, it's no wonder that 
locals fiketo honor the robust varietal. 
The festival kicks off at Lodi Lake Park 
with a Friday-night dinner and a fire- 
works display. On Saturday, visitors 
can browse stalls offering food from 
area restaurants and produce from 
nearby farms, ail while quaffing the 
local reds. The wineries that dot the 
surrounding countryside keep their 
doors open on Sunday, and Lodi's San 
Joaquin County Historical Society has 
an exhibit of vintage vineyard equip- 
ment. Information: 209/365-0621. 

M A Y 
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SAGRA DEI LIMONI 

Monterosso, Italy 

Once a year, the people of Monteros- 
so, one of the five villages that make 



feat of culinary architecture that 
is the Smith Island cake. Com- 
posed of eight to ten slender layers 
of cake (usually yellow) carefully 
mortared together with a cooked 
chocolate icing, the impressive 
confection in its mo.st basic form 
is known among Islanders simply 
as chocolate cake — as if there were 
no other version of that dessert. 

The cake has been around for 
generations; Guy rememhers it as 
a weekend staple in the homes of 
Smith Island families. “Every Satur- 
day” she says, “almost every family 
made one. Then, that night you had 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



''Lettuce is like conversation: it 
must be fresh and crisp, so spar- 
kling, that you scarcely notice 
the bitter in it." 

-OiAftLES DUDLEY WARt^ER, MY 
SUMMER m A GARDEN 


steak with onion gravy and mashed 
potatoes for dinner and the cake for 
dessert.” Today, only a handful of 
islanders make the cakes with any 
regularity. A few local women bake 
the desserts at home and sell them 
to the Baysidc Inn, Smith Island s 
only restaurant, and to restaurants 
in nearby mainland towns like 
Crisficld and Salisbury. 

Sojiie present-day Smith Island 
cooks embelli.sh their cake hy add- 
ing fresh peaches, fig preserves, or 
even crushed candy between the 
layers, hut virtually all modern 
recipes insist on two ingredients: 
the first is evaporated milk, usually 
used in both the cake and the ic- 
ing (a holdover from the days when 
fresh milk was seldom available on 
the islands); the second is Duncan 


Hines CTassic Yellow Cake mix. 

Mary Ada Marshall, a 59-year- 
old housewife and locally famous 
part-time cook, who has been sell- 
ing her cakes for more than 15 
years, uses the mix just as other 
bakers would use cake flour: she 
adds butter, vanilla, eggs, and 
evaporated milk to it and “whips 
it all up good” in her standing 
mixer. For the icing, she combines 
confectioners' sugar, cocoa, butter, 
and just enough evaporated milk 


“to hold it together” and cmiks all 
the ingredients in a saucepan until 
the butter is melted. “Wait until the 
cake is cool before icing it,” she cau- 
tions. “You don't want the layers to 
slide apart — then you'd have quite 
a puzzle on your hands.” 

Marshall, who learned to make 
Smith Island cakes by watching 
her mother and grandmother, 
adds, “Its not an art you can't 
learn. You just need a little confi- 
dence.” — Mary Zajac 


RECIPE 


Smith Island Cake 

(Eight- Layer Chocolate-Peanut Butter Cake) 

MAKES ONE 8" CAKE 

This version of the Smith Island cake comes from island resident Mary 
Ada Marshall. Each layer contains a sprinkling of powdered peanut butter 
cups, and the top is garnished with chunks of the same. 


S 


large Reese's peanut butter cups, frozen 
Nonstick cooking spray 
cup flour 

I 8 V 4 -OZ. box yellow cake mix, preferably Duncan Hines 
cups plus 3 tbsp. evaporated milk 
16 tbsp. butter, softened 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
tsp. salt 
eggs 

cups confectioners' sugar 
cup unsweetened cocoa 


V4 

1 

2 


V2 

4 

6 

V4 


1< Pulse 4 peanut butter cups in a food processor into small chunks; trans- 
fer to a bowl. Pulse remaining peanut butter cups into a fine powder; trans- 
fer to another bowl. Chill both until ready to use. 

2. Heat oven to 350T Grease four 8" round cake pans with cooking spray, 
dust with half the flour, and knock out any excess. Set aside. Put cake mix, 
V /2 cups evaporated milk, half the butter, vanilla, salt, eggs, and V3 cup wa- 
ter into a large bowl: beat with an electric mixer until light and fluffy, 1 0-12 
minutes. Divide half the batter between prepared cake pans. Set remaining 
batter aside. Using the back of a spoon, spread out batter so that it covers 
the bottom of each pan, making it slightly thicker around the edges than 
in the middle. Bake until cooked through and golden around edges, 12-14 
minutes. Set aside to let cool slightly, then loosen cake layers with a knife 
and invert onto cooling racks. Wash and dry cake pans. Repeat process a 
second time with cooking spray and remaining flour and batter. 

3. When ail 8 cake layers have cooled, make the icing. Combine remaining 
milk, sugar, and cocoa in a medium pot; stir well, then add remaining butter. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring constantly, until butter is melted and icing 
is shiny, 4-5 minutes. Let cool for 5 minutes. Stir well. 

4. Spread a cake layer with about Va cup of icing, sprinkle with about 1 tbsp. 
powdered peanut buttercups. Top with another cake layer and repeat process 
to make 8 layers in all. Frost outside of cake with remaining icing; sprinkle top 
with peanut butter cup chunks. Let sit for 2-3 hours before serving. The cake 
can be stored for up to a week refrigerated in an airtight container. 








.. Cool Operator 


My Minnesota- born mother had never tasted bour- 
bon before she met my father, a rock-and-roller from 
Oklahoma. He loved the stuff, and his favorite drink 
made from it was an icy mint julep, that supremely 
soothing cocktail without which any Kentucky Derby 
party is incomplete. The julep is the ultimate sultry- 
weather cooler, as indispensable as a seersucker 
suit. Often served in a chilled silver cup— though 
my dad preferred an old-fashioned glass like the 
one shown above— the mint julep Is bourbon whis- 
key served over cracked or crushed ice and mixed 


with simple syrup that^s been muddled with fresh 
mint leaves (though some people eschew the mud- 
dling and infuse the bourbon or simple syrup with 
the leaves and then drain it). A few sprigs of fresh 
mint are the mandatory garnish. The sweetness 
of the syrup smooths the bourbon's sharp edges, 
and the clean, refreshing perfume of the mint com- 
bines with the chill of the glass to create a potent, 
icy sensation that invariably caused my dad to let 
out a rebel yell after bis first sip. Now I often do the 
same. —UlyBinns 


METHOD 


Mint Julep 

According to cocktail historian David Wondrich, mint juleps were originally made with cognac. Bourbon was probably 
adopted as a substitute by Southerners after the Civil War. Put 2 tbsp. superfine sugar on a plate. Moisten the rim of 
a glass (if you have a silver julep cup, that's even better) with a damp towel. Press rim of glass into some of the sugar 
to coat. Put 10 spearmint leaves and 1-2 tbsp. simple syrup (half water, half sugar) into glass. Crush leaves very gently 
with a pestle just enough to bruise them. Fill to the brim with crushed ice (see page 86), then pour In enough Kentucky 
bourbon to cover ice, about V2 cup. Stir one turn with a swizzle stick. Garnish with a leafy sprig of spearmint. Makes 1. 
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A FRIEND, 

PLAINLY 

SPOKEN 

We were saddened by the news that 
Sharon Tyler Herbst, author of food 
Lover's ComponhOr died in Janu- 
ary after a battle with cancer. Since 
its publication in 1990 by Barron's, 
that handy softcover dictionary has 
morphed into something of an ap- 
pendage, comfortably in our hand 
whether we're cooking, writing, or 
eating. Other books woo us with 
historical and technical weight, but 
this one won us over with straight 
answers to persistent culinary ques- 
tions like What can I substitute for 
buttermilk? and What the heck are 
chalazae? (They're cord like strands 
of egg white connected to the yolk.) 
Tyler Herbst, who never revealed her 
age, began writing food books only in 
1983; she published 16 in all, including 
the estimable Food Lover's Tipthnary 



(Morrow, 1994). But it was food Lov- 
er's Companion that came to define 
her career. The authoritative glossa- 
ry was an unpretentious navigational 
aid that taught waiters how to pro- 
nounce the names of dishes and gave 
home cooks an arsenal of tips and 
techniques. "'She wanted to make it 
user-friendly because, when she was 
learning about food, she didn't have 
a tool like this," said Ron Herbst, her 
husband of 33 years. The book has ex- 
panded alongside America's culinary 
consciousness, growing from 3,000 
terms in the first edition to more than 
6,700 in the edition due out this fall, 
"What I like about her best/' said New 
Orleans restaurateur Dickie Brennan, 
a longtime friend of Tyler Herbst's, 
"is that there was never any BS." We 
wholeheartedly agree. —Dana Bowen 


ANDR^ BARANOWSKI C2) 
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up the Cinque Terre along the cliffs 
of the Ligurian coast, pay homage to 
the lemon, which grows In vast quan- 
tities in the stir rounding countryside. 
Plenty of lemons get squeered— fresh 
lemonade is aburvdant, as are iemon 
tarts and limoncino (the local lemon 
peel liqueur)— but plenty are also el- 
evated to decorative art: the windows 
of shops, restaurants, and homes are 
adorned with then^, and prizes are 
awarded for the best displays, Infor- 
mation: www.cinqueterre.it. 

MAY 

19-27 

LA FITE DU OtOCOLAT DE 
8IIOMDNT 

Brorntinl. Quebec 

Two tons— that's the projected 
amount of chocolate that will be 
consumed each day during this mas- 
sive two -weekend festivaL which 
organizers say will attract more 
than 50,000 people to this town, an 
hour east of Montreal, that's home 
to Canada's first chocolate museum. 
Should you actually tire of eating the 
substance, you can watch profes- 
sional artists create sculptures from 
giant blocks of it, among other choc- 
olatey entertainments, Inforrnation: 
450/534-4078. 



M A Y 

26-27 

CZECH/SLOVAK FESTIVAL AT 
BOHEMIAN HALL 

Queens, New YorJt 
This event honoring the heritage of 
New York's Czech and Slovak immi- 
grants is held at the 97-year-old Bohe- 
mian Hall and Beer Garden in Queens, 
buiit during the height of Czech and 
Slovak immigration. Enjoy goulash, 
suckling pig, chicken paprikash, and 
lots of Pilsner Urquell beer beneath 
shady elms, and watch dancers in 
brightly colored kro/e (traditional cos- 
tumes) entertain the crowd. Nazdravi! 
information: 718/274-4925, 
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Meet the Tenderizer 


"Octopus is an exotic ingredient for a 
lot of people," says Vincent Cutfone, 
the Italian -born owner of the Octopus 
Garden seafood store in Brooklyn, 
New York, "Even my kids won't eat it." 
His children's qualms notwithstand- 
ing, Cutrone is a man who knows that 
cephatopod well. In fact, he has earned 
a reputation among restaurateurs in 
New York and beyond as a purveyor of 
some of the most tender octopus to be 
found anywhere. His secret lies in four 
machines that thrum away in the back 
of his store. Each consists of a motor 
and a stainless-steel basin fitted with 
paddles that lightly bat the octopuses 
around in a mix of water, sait, and 
ice— a process that gently breaks 
down the creature's notoriously rub- 
bery flesh, rendering it tender while 
jiggling out any sand or dirt at the 
same time, "I grew up in Bari, where 
women would beat the octopus on 


the rocks by the sea" to get the same 
results, Cutrone recalls, "'When [the 
octopuses] come in, they're flat and 
stringy, but by the lime were finished 
they curt up and get this fook^ we call it 
flowefing," he says, proudly showing 
me a plump octopus with pretty, ring- 
Jet-tike tentades. "People have tried 
using a regular washing machine/' he 
adds, laughing, "but the salt water de- 
stroys the machine," The good news 


for octopus lovers who don't want 
to ruin their home appliances is that 
Cutrone ships his product almost any- 
where in the country. Does spending 
day after day preppmg octopus put 
him off the seafood? " You know what 
we do here when we don't feel like 
getting sandwiches?" Cutrone says 
by way of response. '"We open a few 
octopuses up, put 'em in our George 
Foreman grill, add lemon juice and 
oil— delicious/' (See the pantry, 
page 93, for ordering information,) 
— ^?Dch£3ei Fhiiipps Shapiro 



BOOK REVIEW 


Alice s Restaurant 

A new biography goes deep to tell the story of Chez Panisse 

BY IRENE SAX 



It's a classic story. Naive American 
girl travels to France, tries the food, and 
I loses her innocence. For me k was Nor- 
mandy butter. For Alice Waters it was soupe des 
legumes in a fusty Parisian dining room. One taste, 
and nothing is ever the same again. 

Thar how! of soup and the meals that followed 
changed the direction of Waterss life, which Thomas 
McNamec ably chronicles in the biography Alice Wa- 
ters and Chez Panisse. This immensely 
readable book is authorized: that is, 

Waters s former assistant suggested 
that McNaniee write it, and he was 
given more or less free access to her 
papers and friends. Yet it is remark- 
ably unlike the typical, breathlessly 
laudatory authorized biography, 
thanks to McNamec s rounded and 
convincing portrait of a controversial 
figure in American cooking. 

The book makes clear that Wa- 
ters didnT set out to start a revo- 
lution. When she opened Chez 


j 

i 





Panisse in Berkeley, California, in 1971, she mostly 
wanted a place where she and her friends could hang 
out and eat the kind of fresh, traditional food she'd 
learned to love in France. With a staffdrawn mainly 
from her acquaintances in the local counterculture, 
the restaurant barely managed to turn out the first 
nights S3.95 prix fixe menu of pate en croute, ca- 
nard aux olives, and plum tart. 

Waterss taste and perfeaionism defined everything 
at C'hez Panisse, from the shape of the 
tables to the number of lettuce leaves in 
a salad. And she had a genius for hiring 
the right people. Paul Bertolli, Joyce 
Goldstein, Mark Miller, Judy Rodg- 
ers, Deborah Madison, Sally Clarke, 
and Jonathan Waxman are among the 
many great American food figures who 
have cooked at Chez Panisse over the 
years. Bur, according to McNamee, the 
chef who changed it from a very good 
restaurant to a great one — and who felt 
he never got enough credit — was Jer- 
emiah Tower, whom Waters hired in 
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1973. Handsome^ brilliants a H a rvard't rained, 
architect, Tower took over a kitchen that had 
been featuring country-style foods and started 
turning out dishes based on French haute cui- 
sines quickly earning a reputation for what Me- 
Namee calls ""wh at- th e-hell over-the-topness7 
Then, in 1976, Tower created his first Northern 
C^alifornia Regional Dinners the menu for which 
listed the source of each major ingredient* The 
practice has since become a commonplace, but 
back then it was news to say your geese came 
from Sebastopol and your cheese from Sonoma. 

Thus the revolution, and the controversy 
over who sparked it, began; two versions of 
Waters’s story eventually emerged. According 
to ones Waters invented C^^alifornia cuisine and 
became Americas own Joan of Arc: the enemy 
of agribusiness and the standard-bearer for a 
system of moral values and virtuous farming* 
She invited foragers to bring mushrooms, sea- 
foods a.nd berries into her restaurant kitchen; 
she encouraged local farmers to grow organic 
produce; she initiated ‘"teaching gardens” in 
schools. \hc other version of the story — the 
one told in Towers ’s 2003 culinary memoir 
California Dish (Free Press) — is that Waters 
is a publicity hound who took credit for work 
done by many people. 

The truth, says McNamee, is more nuanced. 
Many people were involved in creating Chez 
Panisse, C^^alifornia cuisine, and the movement 
toward organic, seasonal, and locally grown 
foods. But Waters was at the center of it all, an 
ex-Montessori teacher with an excellent palate, 
an indomitable will, and the ability to recognize 
and enlist others who, like her, simply got it. 


C^^ertainly she liked the attention, the admi- 
ration, and the fame. But the real cause of the 
pronounced differences of opinion about Alice 
Waters, McNamee thinks, is a contemporary 
media culture in which every narrative has to 
have a savior or a scoundrel. 

Just 27 years old when she started Chez 
Panisse, Waters is now in her 60s and spends 
little time at the restaurant* Over the years 
her ideals have become loftier, but she has re- 
mained remarkably true to herself. You can 
hear her sincerity in the simple yet extraor- 
dinary recipes, written in anecdotal style in 
Waters’s own words, that McNamee has in- 
cluded in the book. In a voice both hesitant 
and self-assured, she describes a preparation 
for anchoiade, an anchovy-based spread. 
Making the condiment itself is beautifully 
simple, but Waters doesn’t stop there; she de- 
scribes how the restaurant used to spoon the 
anchoiade on bread that had been grilled over 
fresh green pine needles. 

As one who lived through the California 
revolution fmm afar, only half aware that any- 
thing much was happening, I found the book 
delightful. For those who know only the latter- 
day, canonized Alice Waters, the story should be 
even more compelling, standing as testimony to 
what can be accomplished with confidence, good 
taste, unbounded energy, and a knack for mak- 
ing friends with talented people. 

Alice Waters and Chez Panisse: Ihc Roman- 
tic, Impractical, Often Eccentric, Ultimately 
Brilliant Making of a Food Revolution by 

Thomas McNamee (Penguin Press, $27.95). 


Delhi Memories 


Yes, there are descriptions of lovely food in Ciimb- 
ing the Mongo Trees: A Memoir of a Childhood in India 
(Knopf $25), MadhurJaffrey's book about growing 
up in Delhi: sweet milk foam sprinkled with pista- 
chios: fizzy lemonade in stoppered glass bottles; 
meatballs seasoned with ginger and coriander; 
and mouth-tingling chiles strewn over slices of 
ripe mango taken straight from the tree outside Jaf- 
frey's grandfather's house. But this enjoyable book 
is not really about food, except insofar as different 
meals, dishes, and flavors serve as vehicles for 
Jaffrey's memories. Before she went to Eng- 
land to study drama, the now famous writer 
and actress lived with her prosperous Hindu 
family, which had British educations and Muslim 
cultural leanings. The book, in essence, is the story 


of a time when all three cultures could coexist in a 
single family, just before Partition tore the country 
in two along religious fault lines. It's a mesmerizing 
read, not merely because it evokes a golden past 
but also because it depicts that past through the 
eyes of a sensitive and spirited girl who saw at an 
early age the love and personal expression inherent 
in the acts of making and eating 
^ lfood.-/.S. 
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Classicstyling 

I with a twist! 
Like the rest of Shun Classids. 
this beautiful addition for OT features 
high performance blade materials and 
a "D" shape handle design. 
The similarities end there- 
part spatula, part serrated 
utility knife-Ihis unique 
tool is ideal for all 
those odd jobs 
around the 
kitchen. 


Ultimate Utility 
Model Om 

MSRP 

$125.00 




I 

Available at: 

jMB I Sor ta Ta b le, Will iams-Sonoma, 
arnazon.com, chehcatalog.com, 
chef sresource.com, cooking.com, 
c ut leryandmore.cDm , kite henkapers.com, 
met ro kitche n.com, wi I lia ms-son oma.com 
and other fine gourmet stores 


kai USA ltd. 
www.sfiuicitleryxom 
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THE SAVEUR LIST 


10 Ways to Eat on Oahu 

Tliink Hawaii's most famous island is all leis and luaus? Tliink again 

BY SHANE MITCHELL 


LOT OF VISITORS TO Oahu find it difficult to see past the 
plentiful PolynesiaH'themed hotel buffets^ but it pays to look 
a little closer. It just so happens that Oahu^ the most eth- 
nically diverse of the eight major Hawaiian islands, is a culinary 
nexus that offers an array of food that s both exotic and decidedly 


American. No matter where you go on this 600-square-mile island, 
locals define neighborhoods less by concrete landmarks than by gastro- 
nomic points of interest, whether they vend taro burgers or kimchi. Here 
are ten tips we use to follow their lead. (See The Pantry, page 93, for 
more information.) 



II DOAPIATE LUNCH ATTHE COVE 

Hawaiian “plate lunches”, hot 
meals served at informal din- 
ers and cafes, usually consist of 
starch-heavy side dishes like fried 
rice and macaroni salad. But at 
the no-frills Sharks Cove Grill — 
a panel truck parked across from 
Pupukea Beach Park, down the 
road from Waimea Bay, a surfing 
mecca on Oahu’s North Shore — 
mixed greens and brown rice 
signal a health-conscious shift 
in that local tradition. Cater- 
ing to a surfboard-toting clien- 
tele, the propane- powered galley 



kitchen also dishes up taro burg- 
ers, teriyaki chicken, and excel- 
lent grilled ahi kebabs: moist 
chunks of grilled fresh-caught 
tuna skewered with roasted red 
peppers, mushrooms, and on- 
ions and slathered in a creamy 
sesame— s hoy u sauce. 

2 I FIND YOUR SWEET TOOTH 

Oahu s residents love sweets, and 
neighborhood bakeries thrive all 
over the island. Lee's Bakery & 
Kitchen, in Honolulu s China- 
town, is famous for its egg custard 
pie; Ted's, in Sunset Beach on the 
North Shore, and Sunny Side, in 
Wahiawa, are loved for their lus- 
cious pudding pies; and the Dee 
Lite Bakery, on Dillingham Bou- 
levard in Honolulu, is known for its 
spongy guava-filled chiffon cakes. 
Few other confections, however, 
inspire as much praise as the coco 
puffs from Liliha Bakery. Since 
the 1970s, the Takakuwa family 
has served these two-inch-wide 
cream puffs, filled with chocolate 
cream and topped with a dollop of 
chantilly frosting, at its 24 -hour 
coffee shop, between Honolulu's 
Kahlihi and Nuuanu districts. 

3 I KICK IT OLD-SCHOOL 

For a dose of culinary nostalgia, 
head to Ono Hawaiian Foods and 
be prepared to wait for a table, 
dh is hole-in-the-wall restaurant, 
on Kapahulu Avenue in Hono- 
lulu, champions old-fashioned 


Hawaiian dishes like tripe stew 
and day-old poi (boiled taro root 
paste), which has a distinctive 
tang similar to that of yogurt. 
The dining room’s walls are plas- 
tered with autographed glossies of 
celebrity patrons. Start by order- 


ing bowls of loml salmon (a side 
dish of smoked or salted salmon 
and chopped tomatoes) and pipi- 
kaula, a sun-dried beef jerky, 
which usually disappears into 
our beach bags for snacking on 
later, Ihcn try the tender chicken 
laulau, wrapped and cooked in 
ti leaves, and the shredded kalua 
pig, which is baked in a Hawai- 
ian-style clay oven called an imu. 

4 1 GET FRESH 

Poke {pronounced POE-KAY or 
POE-KEE) is the Hawaiian ver- 


sion of ceviche. Traditionally, raw 
fish was cut into bite- size morsels 
and seasoned with seaweed, salt, 
or a paste made from roasted ku- 
kui nut (which is like a macada- 
mia but oilier). These days, there 
are dozens of variations, sold at 


Oahu’s supermarkets and top 
restaurants alike. Poke should be 
eaten as fresh as possible; that's 
why folks in the Diamond Head 
area who crave a pure taste of the 
sea stop at Fort RuQer Market, 
where the dish is made to order 
with glistening, ruby-colored 
cubes of ahi tuna and delicate, 
emerald green limu seaweed. 

5 I THINK INSIDE THE BOX 

Despite the incursion of main- 
land fast- food chains, a take- 
away meal from an okazu-ya. 
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The dance of the dervish will lead you to the source of prudence, enlightenment, 
and the timeless wisdom of RumI poetry. The hypnotizing rhythm of the music, and 
the dance of the whirling dervishes take you back to the 13th century. And here, in 
the present, you can savor the vitality of different cultures. 


1 -877 FOR TURKEY or visit www.tourismturkey. org 
g ^ New York: (212) 687 - 2194 / email: ny@tourismtur1<ey,org 

o I Washington DC: (202) 612 - 6800 / email; dc@tourisnnturkeyorg 

A I Los Angeles: [323) 937 - 8066 / email: la@tourismlurkey.org 
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The fabled city of Didyma welcomes you to the temple of the god Apollon. Only a 
few steps separate you from one of the best maintained large structures of antiquity 
with monumental splendor already rhapsodized by Herodotus. And who knows what 
secrets this important oracular sanctum has in store for you? 

1 -877 FOR TURKEY or visit www.tourismturkey.org 
New York: (212) 687 - 2194/ email: ny@tourismtur1<ey,org 
Washington DC: (202) 612 - 6800 / email: dc@tourisnnturkeyorg 
Los Angeles: [323) 937 - 8066 / email: la@tourismlurkey.org 
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Hawaii’s answer to the deli, is 
still a preferred choice among 
Oahu denizens for breakfast or 
lunch on the go. Served in plain 
Styrofoam boxes, the meals are 
composed of a selection of pre- 
pared foods chosen by the cus- 
tomer from an array of steam 
trays. The best offerings are 
those that represent the coun- 
tries of the Pacific Rim: we crave 
spicy Philippine longanisa pork 
sausage (similar to smoky Por- 
tuguese lingui^a) and Chinese 
chow fun (fried rice noodles, of- 
ten topped with vegetables). Our 
favorite okazu-ya is Mltsu-Kan, 
where early risers line up at a 
tiny take-out window for a meal 
of garlic chicken, pressed egg 
omelette, and white rice topped 
with furikake (a dried seaweed 
and sesame seasoning). Another 
winner is Gulick Delicatessen, 
whose specialties include tender 
tcriyaki mahimahi and crisp 
potato tempura. 

6 I DISCOVER CHINATOWN 

This neighborhood, in down- 


town Honolulu — w^hich com- 
prises three covered markets, a 
few small food manufacturers, 
and storefront shops and restau- 
rants — has been an established 
Cihinese enclave since 1870; over 
the years, waves of immigrant 
workers from other Asian coun- 
tries have given it a more diverse 
character. Vendors sell a variety 
of goods, from kimchi to fresh 
noodles; fast-food stalls serve 
pad thai, Vietnamese sandwich- 
es, Korean barbecue, and many 
other Asian favorites. Stop by 
Nam Fong for expertly pre- 
pared roast Chinese-stylc pork 
and duck, or take a seat at one 
of the four tables in the tiny 
Green Door Cafe and order a 
bowl of laksa, a vibrant Malay- 
sian noodle soup, 

7 I DRINKINTHESUNSET 

Of the many places on Oahu 
where weVe lingered while 
watching the surf roll in, weVe 
found that House Without a 
Key, at the Halekulani Hotel 
in Waikiki, is one of the few 


joints around where genuine 
aloha spirit lives on. The main 
nightly attraction at the open- 
air restaurant, aside from the 
sunset, is Kanoe Miller, one of 
Hawaii's finest hula performers. 
The drinks measure up to the 
ambience; ask for a Halekulani 
Sunset: rum, crushed ice, guava 
juice, and fresh pineapple. 

8 I GO HAUTE SANS THE HAUTEUR 

Oahu-born chef Wayne Hi- 
rahayashi's sunny dining room 
at Hoku's, in the Kahala Hotel 
& Resort, has expansive views 
of the shoreline near Koko 
Head, about 20 minutes east 
of Waikiki. Fancy flourishes 
like Christofle chopsticks and 
imported linens belie the chef’s 
hearty preparations, such as 
braised pork belly and pancetta- 
crusted onaga (red snapper). 
We always order a playful trio 
of musubi (rice balls) with alii 
tuna poke, smoked salmon, and 
Kona lobster coated with tiny 
toasted rice crackers. Another 
draw is the whole, crispy fried 
opaka (pink snapper) — avail- 
able only on days when local 
fishermen happen to snag it. 

9 I EATOEF THE LAND 

At the Kapiolanl Community 
College Farmer's Market, held 
every Saturday on the campus 
parking grounds near Diamond 
Head Crater, vendors such as 
North Shore Cattle Company 
and Nalo Farms, which usually 
cater directly to island chefs, give 
the public a chance to buy pas- 
ture-raised beef, tatsoi (a Chinese 
green), daikon, and other locally 


grown fare. Stock up on prepared 
foods like fragrant poha berry 
jam, pickled mangoes, smoked 
marlin, and ginger syrup. 

10 I CHILLOUT 

At Waiola Shave Ice II, a store- 
front on Kapahulu Avenue in 
Honolulu, you’ll find some of the 
50th states best shave ice, a local 
variety of snow cone. The ice is 
finely scraped from a huge block 
into a paper cone and then topped 
with a choice of 30 flavored syr- 


I 



ups, such as litchi, green tea, and 
passion fruit, many of which are 
made on the premises. Try a fin- 
ishing touch of red adzuki beans, 
mochi balls (tiny rice balls filled 
with adzuki bean paste), or sweet- 
ened condensed milk, Waiola’s 
shave ice has a wonderfully silky 
texture, but be warned: it melts 
fast. So, park yourself on one of 
the benches right outside and get 
down to business, quickly, 
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Nebraska Nirvana 

A Midwest native transforms a small-town library into a home 

BV C. M. REINHARDT PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOEL SARTORE 


n N 1913, THE Women's Literary Club of Burwcll, 
Nebraska^ took steel magnate and philanthropist Andrew 
(Carnegie up on his offer — which he made to towns and 
cities across America at the turn of the last century — to build a 
public library free of charge. The brick split-level building served 
as Garfield CT^unty's only library until 2002, when the residents of 
Bur well, the farming community 170 miles northwest of Omaha 
where 1 grew up (that s me, above, with my German shepherd, 
George), decided to move the collection to a more accommodating 


space and left the building abandoned. Two years later, 1 was the 
sole bidder at its auction. 

Like many buildings in this part of the country, my new, 2,800- 
square-foot home is unassuming but was built in as grand a fashion as 
the materials at the time allowed; its large windows and pressed- tin 
ceilings hint at a restrained sort of opulence. Converting this piece of 
Burwell s history into a living space took more than two years. As 1 
lived at the time in New York City (where 1 worked as an executive 
producer for the Food Network), my plan was to renovate it and use it 
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as a second home. Mailed correspon- 
dence containing hand-drawn plans 
for plumbing, rewiring, and kitchen 
design went back and forth between 
me and the contractors Fd hired. Dur- 
ing the times I w^as able to check on the 



renovation in person, 1 thought about 
how ] could create a modern, func- 
tional kitchen without compromising 
the buildings character. 

1 opted to keep the library's large-scale 
rooms undivided and build the kitchen 
in the back corner of the room that once 
contained the library's stacks. Before 
construction began, major updates to 
the buildings inhastructure had already 
drained my budget, forcing me to come 
up with creative ways to implement 
my design plans. Two rows of cabinets 
placed back to back solved the problem 
of building an expensive custom island. 
The countertops were covered with For- 
mica because the cost of shipping stone 
(my first choice) to such a remote loca- 
tion was prohibitive. 1 found two of the 
most important pieces for the kitchen, a 
double Whirlpool oven and an antique 
card catalogue that now serves as a cup- 
board and sideboard, at a prop house 
auction in New York Caty. Too large to 
fit in any Manhattan apartment, those 
pieces were perfect for my new, com- 
paratively large space. The last item I 
bought was another oversize treasure: 
an eight-foot-long, 32-inch-high solid 
wood table discovered at a warehouse 
furniture store in Brooklyn. 

After the table was hauled across the 


country and reassembled (and its legs 
sawed down to a more diner- friendly 
height), I held my first official gather- 
ing, a Fourth of July dinner party with 
friends from both New York and Ne- 
braska. Two weeks later, realizing Fd 
fallen in love with my new home and 
didn’t want to be so far away, I rook a 
deep breath and moved back to Burwell 
full-time to try my hand as a freelance 
producer and food writer. 

In the few months that I Ve lived here. 
I've begun to build a new life for myself 
A steady trickle of friends and family 
visits from out of town, usually flying 
into the airport in Omaha. When the 
guests arrive, the immense, five-by-nine- 
foot kitchen island (the size of the entire 
kitchen in my old apartment) is a hub of 
activity; it's where we read, talk, do the 
crossword puzzle, wait for water to boil, 
or ready provisions for canoe trips on 


tbe nearby Calamus River. The kitchen, 
like the landscape outside my windows, 
changes with the seasons: in the fall it 
became a quasi-industrial space, where 
I prepared foods in bulk to stock the 
freezer for the long winter, and in the 
summer it will probably revert to being 
a sunny getaway. Sometimes, when the 
cooking is done, 1 swear I can still detect 
the scent of old books. 1 look around the 
room and picture what it once vvas, and 
I smile at the fact that no one will ever 
tell me to be quiet here again, 


Would you like to share your own kitchen 
design ideas with other saveuh readers? 

Send us photos of your kitchen, both overall 
and in detail, along with your name, address, 
and 3 few lines telling us what's special about 
il, Please note that unused submissions can- 
not be acknowledged or returned. Our ad- 
dress: Kitchenwise, SAVEUfi, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016. 
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The Road Home (above) 
I found this retired road 
sign at a second-hand 
store in Burwell and just 
hod to have it. Highway 
Z, which runs through the 
Nebraska National For- 
est, south of Burwell, is 
my favorite road to drive. 

1. Homegrown Heat Be- 
cause my home’s old gas 
furnace can get the tem- 
perature in the living area 
to only about 60 degrees, I 
installed a corn stove next 
to the kitchen. It bums 
shelled kernels from the 
local feed store and heats 
the entire floor for around 
four dollars a day- 

2, A Place for Everything 
Those librarians were 
onto something: I use 
my old card catalogue for 
storing small items like 
candies, matchbooks, 
and my collection of 
funky bott I e open ers ( pic- 
tured); 1 label the front of 
each drawer so that I can 
find what I need. 

Lean Larder In my new 
life in rural Nebraska I 
have to plan carefully to 
keep my pantry stocked. 
Our growing and butcher- 
ing seasons produce large 
quantities of staples like 
beef, which I make into 
stews (in process, pic- 
tured) and freeze to eat 
throughout the winter For 
scarcer items like whole 
coffee beans, maple syr- 
up, and saffron, I rely on 
my out-of-town friends, 
who bring those treats 
when they visit. 

4. About Face The origi- 
nal facade of the library, 
with its wide double 
doors, is obscured under 
a new front vestibule 
added in the 1970s. Now 
that my interior projects 
are nearly complete, I 
look forward to taking 
on the task of restoring 
the exterior. 





j^c/<son. upp^r Moanfafn Ai^x^nd^r vpff^ 



Terrorr can be defined as that mystical 
melding of light, water, soil, air and human touch. 

ft Is a definition f often use. The simple Tact Is, you 
must have a world-class grape in order to make 
a world-class wine. And when ft comes to grapes, 
tnelr source, the iand Is what matters. 

Precious Tew places exist on this Earth that 
will produce grapes oT this caliper. We have Peen 
fortunate to find several of those places In Cali- 
fornia’s cool coastal mountains, hillsides, ridges and 
Denchlands. it is some of the Pest land in California. 
And why you will see the Jackson Estates Grown 
designation proudly displayed on our lapels. 


My family and I have made It our life’s work 
to seek out these special places, have the Knowl- 
edge and respect to work in concert with Mother 
Nature, then commit to the hard work, expense 
and patience to steward the wine into the Pottle, It 
is a commitment many in our industry are either 
unwilling or unaple to make. But we are convinced 
you can and will taste the difference because, 
ultimately, the wine's distinct personality will reflect 
its source, the special terroir, 

I understand that many of you enjoy the taste 
of our wines Put you aren’t sure why. My goal is to 
help with A Taste of the Truth. 



kj, com /truth 

®2O07 5^enda«-JacKson w:ne Estates 
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French Twist 

There s more to Alsatian riesling than what's on the label 

BY JOHN LANDSDOWNE 


Tasting Notes 


Here are ten of the top Afsatian ries lings we've recently tasted. See the 
PANTRVr page 93j for sources. 



OR YEARS, wine writers^ 
wine merchants^ and 
I sommeliers have trum- 
peted the virtues of riesling^ and 
it appears that wine drinkers are 
finally paying attention. Ries- 
ling sales in the United States 
have seen a marked increase in 
the past couple of years^ and 
German, Californian, and Aus- 
tralian rieslings have acquired 
unprecedented cachet. Frances 
Alsace region, home to some of 
the world s most venerated ries- 
ling producers, has also benefit- 
ed from this boom. To choose 
from among the many excellent 
Alsatian bottlings available in 
this country, however, is espe- 
cially challenging. 

Alsatian rieslings have tra- 
ditionally had a reputation for 
being bone dry. (The exception 
tended to be late-harvest wines, 
which are far sweeter tasting.) 
But more and more Alsatian 
producers arc now making ries- 
lings in an off-dry style — that 
is, wines that retain enough re- 
sidual sugar to exhibit a degree of 
sweetness. This trend is the result 
partly of a changing environ- 
ment — European growing seasons 
are warmer than ever, making it 
easier for winemakers in this rela- 
tively northern clime to achieve 
maximal ripeness — and partly of 
changing tastes: the riper Alsatian 
wines have begun to receive greater 
critical acclaim. 

Consumers might be more in- 
clined to embrace Alsatian rieslings, 
however, if they knew exactly w'hat 


kind of riesling they were getting 
in a particular bottle. An off-dry 
riesling will pair beautifully with 
powerfully spiced Thai or Indian 
dishes but not nearly so well with 
plain grilled fish. Yet, unless the 
producer s style is readily apparent, 
there s no way of telling whether 
the wine is off dry or dry until the 
bottle has been uncorked. 

A rating system (similar to 
the one adopted in Germany) in 
which the label indicates ripe- 
ness or sugar level has been talked 
about for some time, but the Al- 
satian authorities have yet to ex- 
ecute it. In the absence of collec- 
tive action, one of Alsace s most 
esteemed producers, Zind'Hum- 
brccht — a winemaker known for 
its dry and off-dry wines — has 
taken the initiative and is now rat- 
ing its wines using a scale of one 
to five for sweetness {five being 


ALBERT BOXLER GRAND CRU SOMMERBERG 2004 ($55). A bouquet of 
citrus fruits and cumin. Full-bodied and very rich, with a perceptible sweet- 
ness. The sweet taste would nicely offset that of a piquant curry. 

DOMAiNE ERNEST BURN 2002 ($22). Spiced apples and peaches on 
the nose, along with some minerality. Rich and ripe on the palate, with 
clean flavors and a gentle spiciness, A bit plump but an otherwise com- 
mendable riesling. 

DOMAINE WEINBACH GRAND CRU SCHLOS5BERG CUVEE 5TE CATH- 
ERINE "LIN EDIT" 2005 ($79). A mlneraFrich nose, with scents of orange 
blossom, pineapple, honeysuckle, and flowers. A full-bodied, dense wine 
whose sweetness is parried by mouth-coating minerality and good, subtle 
acidity. Decadent and delicious. 

DOMAINE WEINBACH GRAND CRU SCHLOSSBERG VENDANGES TAR- 
DIVES TRIE SP^CIALE 2004 ($120). Creamy, sensational nose of honey, 
fruit compote, and wildflowers. Succulent fruits come through on the pal- 
ate, and ample minerality and acidity offset the wine's considerable sweet- 
ness. A late-harvest riesling that gains richness after ITs been poured, it 
almost begs to be served with pate or foie gras. 

DOMAINEZIND-HUMBRECHT2OO5($30). A lovely nose of pear, orange 
blossoms, minerals, and flowers. Fairly lean, with an agreeable austerity. A 
solid entry-level riesling. 

HUGEL JUBILEE 2004 ($53). Grapefruit, green apple, talc, mint, and honey 
aromas sail out of the glass. An intensely fruity but dry wine, with a chalky 
texture and good acidity. It could use a little more depth of flavor but is none- 
theless very pleasing as Is. 


the sweetest). Several tlomaines 
make wines only in a dry style; 
prominent among them are Beyer 
and Trimbach. As for the many 
respected producers 
that craft both off- 
dry and dry wines — 

Domaincs Boxler 
and We in bach, for 
example — con- 
sumers generally 
have to do a little 
advance research 
to know which 
style they'll be 
getting. The key, 
as ever, is a good 
balance of fruit 
and acidity. 



MAISON KUENTZ-BAS CUVEE TRADITION 2004 ($15), A terrific bou- 
quet of grapefruit, apple, flowers, and chamomile. Tart grapefruit in the 
mouth, along with robust minerality, good acidity, and a nice chalky tex- 
ture. Pleasantly austere, with vivid flavors. A lot of wine for the price. 

MARC KREYDENWIIS5GRAND CRU KASTELBERG 2004 
($69), A nose of honey, along with notes of orange blos- 
som, lime, chalk, and white pepper. Full-bodied with lots 
of honey on the palate, yet bone dry. An interesting, en- 
ioyable wine. 

MEYER-FONNE GRAND CRU WINECK-SCHLOSSBERG 
2005 ($33), Full-bodied with delicious peach and lemon 
flavors and a delightful fleshiness to the fruit. Bone dry, 
with fine acidity and concentration. 5ome honeysuckle 
kicks In at the finish. 

TRIMBACH CUVEE FREDERIC EMILE 2003 ($40), An 

impressive nose redolent of lime and honeysuckle. 
Sweetish (but not sweet) white citrus fruit on the 
palate. Excellent balance and depth, with a superb 
mineral edge. A terrific wine. — J.L 





Whether you re celebrating a special occasion or unwinding after a long day, the perfect evening 
begins with the perfect wine* And wine tastes best when it is stored and preserved to perfection* 

The Marvel wine cellar provides the optimal environment for whites, reds and sparkling wines* An 
innovative temperature regulation system maintains a consistent temperature for storing or serving. 
Intuitive controls sense actual cabinet temperature and adjust accordingly. This thoughtful design 
also protects your wine from harmful light and vibration. 

As the finishing touch, our exclusive Marvel Sentry System ' ^ refrigeration monitor alerts you when 
a door is left open, the temperature isn t quite right and even if there has been a power outage. 

Marvel. Isn't it time you tasted perfection? 

To learn more about the Marvel’^' Chateau Collection Wine Cellar — and our full line of cutting 
edge undercouiiter nelrigeration — visit us at www.lifeluxurymarvehcom 


MARVEL 


Marvel® Chateau Collection 
Wine Cellar 


WWW. Iifeluxurymarvel.com 


An AGA Company 
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A Host of Possibilities 

The star of a popular Moroccan cooking show has more than just food on her mind 

BY KENT OAVIS-PACKARD AND HOLLY SHAFFER 



Chou micha Adi arki (left) 
with Idda Cum El Kheir, 
above left. Above rights 
goat and squash tagine, 
in progress, in Agadir. 


N THE TILED PATIO OF A VILLA, at the edge 

of an orange orchard in the southern Atlas Moun- 
tains of Morocco, Chou m icha Acharki has found 
precisely what she has been looking for: a recipe. Known 
throughout the country by her first name (which means 
little sun in Arabic), Acharki is the cheerful, 3 5 -year-old 
host of a television cooking show whose tide translates as 
‘'Delights of My Country" it has been airing here since 
2003. We met and interviewed her while we were working 
on a film about the history of mourouzia, a traditional 
Moroccan dish, and she invited us to accompany her and 
her 16-pcrson crew on a two -week shoot for the programs 
following season, dhc journey took us from the white- 
washed streets of Ca.sablanca, past red earth hills punctu- 
ated with jagged trees, to the sandy shores of Agadir and 
into the heart of southern Morocco. 

Acharki sits cross-legged on a brightly patterned woven 
carpet, stirring almonds that ate cooking in an earthenware 
bowl set over hot coals. Next to her is the guest star of the 
episode being shot today, Idda Oum El Kheir, a woman of 



Berber descent in her 80s, who is renowned in Idda Oug- 
nidif, the village where .she lives, for her cooking prowess; 
she is tlic chef for most ceremonial events that take place 
there. Oum El Kheir transfers the roasted almonds to a 
hand-powered stone grinder. Soon she is adding to the 
ground almonds a steady stream of oil derived from the 
nut of the argan tree, an indigenous evergreen. Ihc dish, a 
.sweet, praline-like condiment with a syrupy consistency is 
called amlou and is often eaten with berkouks, a variation 
on couscous in which the grains have been misted with wa- 
ter and then rolled in semolina flour .several times to enlarge 
them. ‘'You could not imagine an important event, like a 
marriage, without amlou and berkouks," says Acharki. “If 
these dishes are absent there is no joy." 

Oum El Kheir speaks only 1 amazight, known colloqui- 
ally as Berber, so a young woman named Khadija — who 

Kent Davis-Packard Is getting her PkD. in 
intemMional relations. Holly Shaffer is writing a book 
about the royal cuisine ofLucknoWy India. 


LEFT, HOLLY SHAFFER: RIGHT. KENT DAVIS- PACKARD 
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grew up m the same town — helps with the 
translation. As the older woman identifies the 
ingredients, Acharki indicates first the oil, 
then the almonds and honey, slowly repeat- 
ing their names aloud so that she may master 
the pronunciation of the unfamiliar words* 
Oum El Kheir s demeanor, which has been 
no-nonsense throughout the taping, visibly 
softens; shes happy to be educating an out- 
sider in her native tongue. 

A FEW DAYS LATER, we rise before the sun 
and visit a women s argan oil cooperative in 
the coastal town of Tamanar. Dozens of co- 
op members are seated on colorful rugs, argan 
nuts spread out before them. As they break 
them open with smooth, oval-shaped rocks, 
the rhythmic sound of their pounding marks 
our steps. Acharki asks her crew to film the 
women as they work and then turns her atten- 
tion to the day s recipes: a spicy dried mussel 
tagine and a fragrant fish and carrot couscous, 
prepared by Lalla ATcha, a woman who lives 
near the co-op. 

When we sit down with Acharki to sam- 
ple the fish — a dish known as badazz bel 
hout — we comment about the lush interplay 
of spices in the sauce. In response, Acharki 
holds up to our noses some freshly ground 
cumin, then some coriander, then a thick- 
skinned salt-preserved lemon — the dish’s 
core seasonings — and talks about the inven- 
tiveness of the women who have created such 
a vivid-tasting cuisine. In a country where 
roughly 70 percent of females are illiterate, 
Acharki is determined to document foods 
from every corner of Morocco, particularly 
those based on recipes that date back centu- 
ries and live on only in the minds of those 
who cook the dishes. 

Married at 18 and the mother of two hoys, 
Acharki earned her college degree in com- 
munications and, early in her career, was 
the host of a radio talk show dedicated to 
womens issues. A few years later she was 
asked to host a culinary program with a chef 
but turned it down because she wanted to 
do the show on her own. She attributes her 
assertiveness to her grandmother, who, prior 
to the 1960s, not only could preserve olives 
three different ways but also drove a car, a 
notable achievement in the Casablanca of 
those days. 

Ihe irony of Acharki s being a 21st-century 
role model to so many young women while 
still spending most of her time in the kitchen 


is not lost on her. “Morocco is in transition. 
Women s roles here are evolving, hut women 
remain at the center of their family’s home 
life,” she says. ‘"My message to them, as well as 
to men, is that cooking is a pleasure.” 

Occasionally she features younger guests on 
the program, women like Latifa el Alssi, a 35' 
year-old Moroccan who recently opened an inn 
on her family’s farm, in the mountains south- 
east of Agadir, and whom we meet halfway 
through our trip. Despite her youth, El AYssi is 
well versed in traditional cuisine and cooks up 
a calf’s feet and chickpea tagine. Later, when 
the cooking demonstration is over, the crew 
and Acharki dive in to sop up the dish’s gravy 
with hunks of dark, crusty bread. 

Toward the end of our journey, we visit 
Tiznit, a town on the edge of the Sahara that 
seems to rise straight up from the parched 
earth. Acharki has just completed her last in- 
terview of the day. As she tastes a boiled egg 
and date dish that local women serve to their 
daughters-in-law on the morning after their 
wedding, she appears a bit withdrawn. Though 
Acharki is recognized just about everywhere 
she goes, there arc days when she prefers to 
be more anonymous. Still, her charisma leads 
young girls all over Morocco to ask her for her 
autograph, and on her travels cooks willingly 
reveal their secrets to her. 

We are riding with her in her car when she 
recalls a fish recipe that she once uncovered in 
Safi, a Moroccan seaport. The dish, served to 
her by a family whose ancestors had lived in the 
city for centuries, was an astonishment. Where 
she would normally have expected to find a fish 
cooked in a slightly acidic lemon base, she en- 
countered instead a whole sea bass stuffed with 
a sugary paste of almonds and hazelnuts. Its fla- 
vor combination was very unusual, but Acharki 
persuaded one of her reluctant staffers to take 
a bite. He was won over. “He said he no longer 
wanted to eat meat or chicken ever again,” she 
remembers. “He only wanted to cat this fish. It 
was that good.” Ihe other crew members soon 
joined him at the table. 

Ihis particular episode of the show gener- 
ated great viewer response. Some were skeptical 
about the dish, but most were curious about 
how it tasted. Acharki considers the episode 
particularly successful “If we are able to ac- 
cept the differences in dishes, the differences in 
customs, we can accept the differences in oth- 
ers,” she says, looking out at the arid landscape. 
“People understand.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WEBER. AMERICA'S 
BEST LOVED GRILL 



What makes a grill a Weber Grill? 
Stunning curves, thoughtful 
features, and our legendary 
cooking system have earned Weber 
the reputation as America's best- 
loved grill. For 2007 we've taken 
grill design to an entirely new 
level. We re-lmagined the Summit 
and Genesis lines from the wheels 
up, with a focus on making our 
grills breathtaking to behold and 
a Joy to use. To find out more visit 
www.weber.com 


GRACEFUL 

ELEGANCE 



Kendall-Jackson Grand Reserve 
wines are the artistic expression of 
blending terroirs from select estate 
vineyard sources. More refined and 
sophisticated than the award- 
winning Vintner's Reserve wines. 
Grand Reserve Is handcrafted of 
grapes from the top 3 percent of all 
Kendall-Jackson estate vineyards. 
Aged in small French oak barrels, 
these alluring wines have a 
complex, richly layered character. 
Visit kj.com/sa/wines for more 
information or to purchase. 
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Good as Gold 

Cesare Mazzetti s handmade copperware keeps 
an ancient tradition alive 

BY ELISA HERR AND ED SCHOENFELD 


o p p E R POTS AND PANS H Av E long enjoyed a hallowed status 
among cooks. They conduct heat evenly and efficiently (heating 
and ctRiling nearly twice as fast as aluminum and ten times more 
speedily than steel and^ with their warm, burnished glow, they are surely 
the handsomest pieces in any kitchen. Some of 
the world's finest copper kitchenware is still 
made by hand in a small workshop located 
in the central Italian town of Montepulciano. 
There, C^esare Mazzetti > a third-generation cop- 
persmiths carries on a centuries-old tradition, 
handcrafting copperware one piece at a time. 

The Mazzetti family's trade began inauspiciously 
in the late 19th century, when C^esare s grandfather, a 
farmer named Bernardo, injured himself when he fell 
out of a tree and was forced to abandon his work. 
An amateur metal smith, he set up shop and 
also sent his young son, Giuseppe, to ap- 
prentice with a local coppersmith known 
as Ghiotto. When Ghiotto died, in the 
1920s, Giuseppe bought his teachers 
tools, many of which dated to the mid- 
1800s, and opened his own workshop to 
practice his newly mastered trade, which 
he later passed on to his son, Cesare. Still 
faithful to the techniques handed down 
to him, Cesare uses many of his forebears' 
old stamps, anvils, and forges, even as he 
continues to experiment with his materials 
and improve the quality of his products. All 
cookware from Rinomata Rameria Mazzetti, as 
Cesare s company is called, is hajid-hammered — a pro- 
cess that hardens the copper, rendering it more durable and extending its 
life span, hor his sturdiest pots and pans, Cesare uses three-millimeter- 
thick Chilean copper j this gauge is so heavy and costly that it is rarely 
employed in industrial copperware production. 

In addition to pots and pans, the workshop produces items like fish 
poachers, mixing bowls, and oil cruets. Each is an example of meticulous 
craftsmanship — and, C^esare is quick to add, every single piece ‘'is made 
with love”. Prices vary widely depcjiding on the item: a small frying pan 
goes for $56, while a large, rimmed saucepan costs $353, plus shipping, do 
order, call 39/0578 758753 or visit wv^v.r ameria.com. 
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INFULLY 

GOOD WINE 

FOR YOUR 

VIRTUOUS 

SIDE. 



St. Supery Vineyards Sc Winery, Rutherford 
Napa Valley, California • www.stsupery.com 




ST, SUPERY 


VIRTU 


NAPA VALLEY 


Meritage: rare and wonderful, the 
best Sauvignon Blanc - Shnillon 
blend of the vintage 


Like the blend, the label's illustration 
changes with each vintage 
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Dream Whip 

England's syllabub is a simple but spirited dessert 

BY TAMASIN DAY-LEWIS 



I HENEVER I w A N T to evoke the spirit 
of summetj syllabub, a classic English 
I puddings IS the dessert I invariably 
make; one spoonful, and 1 am transported to 
fields of buttercups and Jersey cows. Despite 
its elegant appearance (and mysterious name, 
which some believe combines the words dlle^ 
for a type of French wine, and buh^ slang for a 
bubbling drink), this alcohoUtinged whipped- 
cream sweet can be traced back to decidedly 
rustic beginnings. In l6th- and 17th-century 
England, wily milkmaids aimed streams of 
warm milk straight from the cow at a bowl al- 
ready containing some spiced cider or ale and 


allowed a curd to form on top, covering the de- 
licious whey underneath. Those early versions 
were a more liquid affair than the mousselike 
concoction we generally enjoy today. 

Even back then, though, grander kitchens 
were already dressing up the di.sh by using 
thick cream instead of milk and wine in place 
of ale. In ihe Closet of the Eminently Learned 
Sir Keneime Dighy Kl Opened^ published in 
1669 , the distinguished knight offers sev- 
eral recipes, including one from “my Lady 
Middlesex” that calls for a wine-laden cream 
into which she beats her ''Sack [sherry]., .till all 
appeareth converted into froth”. The mixture 
is poured into serving 
glasses and left to stand 
overnight: “The next day 
the Curd will he thick 
and firm above, and the 
drink clear under it.” Sir 
Digby also recommends 
garnishing it with a sprig 
of rosemary or a little bit 
of lemon peel to “quicken 
the taste” and sprinkling 
it with cinnamon, nut- 
meg, mace, or cloves. 

Nowadays, everything 
is beaten together until it 
hangs suspended in soft, 
wispy folds, the alcohol 
completely incorporated. 1 
prefer to use oloroso sherry 
(a dark, concentrated vari- 
ety of the Spanish forti- 
fied wine) instead of white 
wine, as it gives a mellower, 
less acidic underscoring. 
Sir Digby s own syllabub 
recipe calls for the syrup 
used from the making of 
dried plums, which he de- 
scribes as less sweet than 


METHOD 


Syllabub 

(English Sherry-Infused Mousse) 

For a variation, Day-Lewis sometimes fills the 
glasses halfway up with the syllabub, adds a 
little raspberry puree or a few chopped white 
peaches or strawberries, and then tops them 
off with the remaining syllabub, to create a 
fruity middle section to the dessert. Put V3 
cup superfine sugar, cup oloroso sherry, 
2 tbsp. cognac, 2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice, and 
the zest of 1 lemon into a large bowl. Stir well, 
then cover and let sit out at room temperature 
overnight to allow the flavors to meld. Add 1 V4 
cups plus 2 tbsp. cold heavy cream (preferably 
unhomogenized) and a pinch of freshly grated 
nutmeg (just “3 suspicion^ says Day-Lewis) 
to the sherry mixture and whip with a whisk 
until soft peaks form. Spoon into 4 glasses 
and garnish each with a bit of lemon zest and a 
sprig of rosemary. Serves 4. 


fruity. If Tm using it, 1 like to reduce the syrup, 
producing an intensely sticky prune juice, and 
add cau dc vie dc prune instead of cognac. 

Regardless of which spirit and wine you 
choose, it s best to leave them to macerate over- 
night with the lemon juice and sugar for the 
flavors to develop, though if 1 am in need of 
an instant, refreshing treat, 1 just whisk every- 
thing together in one swift burst. When made 
with proper rich Jersey cream, superfine sugar 
(which 1 keep in a jar with vanilla pods, to 
suffuse the sugar with their tempting aroma), 
unwaxed lemons, sherry, and good cognac, 
syllabub is at once the most sophisticated and 
the humblest of sweets. The dish was popular 
in England until the second half of the 19 th 
century, after which it languished a bit until 
its spirited revival over the past 50 years. To 
my mind, it transcends fashion; it is a dessert 
that my two daughters can now set their hand 
to as well as any Hardy milkmaid. 






moroccan-style lamb kabobs with 
lemons and red pepper puree 

w GRILL a ENJOY A 6 SERVINGS 


Sure, Australian Lamb is great for the holidays, it's 
also perfect for quick-and-easy everyday meals. 
Lean and rich in nutrients, with a mild taste and 
delicious flavor, it's a smart choice everyone at 
your dining table will love. Which makes any day 
a great day to enjoy Australian Lambl 




Australian « 
Lamb 

Fresh, arid DoIIcIm^'^ 


Visit www.aystralian-larrib,com/sa for this recipe and other great meal ideas plus freebies, sweepstakes, and more* 
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LAMERCED 

A VISIT TO MEXICO CITY'S SPRAWLING CENTRAL 
MARKET MAKES FOR A HOMECOMING LIKE NO OTHE: 

V 

ALTHOUGH IT IS NOT YET SEVEN in the morning, for Arnulfo Gonzalez this 
is rush hour, A stout man with chalk white hair and a weathered face, he is the 
cook and owner of Migas Arnulfo. a small eatery de^ within Mexico City's 
Mercado de la Merced, one of the oldest and largest markets in Latin America. 
His specialty is migas, a hearty breakfast soup made of slow-cooked pork bones 
and day-old bread. 

"Give me one for 17/' says a man wearing a red soccer sweatshirt sitting be- 
side me at one of the communal tables, referring to a bowl of migas that costs 
17 pesos, about $1.50. 

I order the 14-peso version. Moments later I am handed an earthenware 
bowl brimming with the soup. I take a sip. It is warm and savory, with a comfort- ^ 
ing porridgelike consistency, As Gonzalez brings me a cup of aromatic cafe de 
olla (coffee brightened with piloncillo— Mexico's raw sugar— and cinnamon), 
he advises, "Hay que chupar el hueso! [You have to (continued on page 42) 
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sack che bonel]" Following his 
lead., 1 understand why: the mar- 
row, which melts succulently 
from each piece, has a buttery 
flavor that counters the bite of the 
chile-spiked broth. 

All around me, La Merced, 
as the market is locally known, 
is coming to life. An elderly 
vendor arranges a small moun- 
tain of tomatoes; teenage wait- 
resses take orders for tacos at 
food stalls. Though I grew up 
in Mexico City and visited La 
Merced often as a child, usually 
in the company of my mother, 
who shopped here, I haven't 
come back in almost two de- 
cades. I now live in New York 
City, where shopping usually 
means buying food from the lo- 
cal supermarket. I take another 
sip of the migas, glad that I have 
decided to return. 

At once overwhelming and ex- 
hilarating, La Merced is Mexico 
City's heart and souk A place al- 
most sacred to many of the some 
19 million people who live in the 
city's metropolitan area, it con- 
sists of seven massive buildings 
that extend like a city within a 
city across about 1 13 acres, an 
area equivalent to 85 football 
fields. In reality, it is impossible 
to determine where La Merced 
begins and ends. While more 
than 5,000 stalls officially occu- 
py the market, scores of itinerant 
vendors spill onto the streets and 
alleys surrounding it. 

At La Merced’s core is a pro- 
duce market, housed in a han- 
garlike structure known as the 
nape mayor. Stalls selling veg- 
etables and fruits like limes, 
fresh and dried chiles, carrots. 


M AURicio Velazquez de 
Leon j last article for saveur 
ivas "*The Mother of Mexican 
Cuisine'' (December 2005). 


beans, no pales (prickly pear cac- 
tus paddles), nuts, and guavas 
line its labyrinthine corridors. 
1 once heard someone say that 
many vendors arrange their dis- 
plays of tomatillos, onions, and 
tomatoes so that they mirror the 
colors and design of the Mexican 
flag. Around the produce stalls, 
the scents of fresh cilantro and 
epazote mix with the aromas 
of cooked delicacies emanating 
from shops like Gonzalez's. 

Six smaller markets connect 
to the nave mayor through nar- 
row pathways. Those passages 
are lined with vendors offering 


THE MARKET 
IS THE CITY'S 
HEART AND 
SOUL, AND A 
DAILY EXERCISE 
IN JOYOUS 
CHAOS 


such diverse goods as flowers, 
candies, handicrafts, and kitchen 
supplies. Situated across a small 
street from the market's core is 
the nave menor, a smaller struc- 
ture that houses a butchers' 
market, where merchants sell all 
manner of cuts from cows, goats, 
and pigs, as well as an aston- 
ishing array of local-style meat 
products, including chicharron 
prensado (pressed blocks of pork 
skin cooked with tomato and 
spices). 1 remember being very 
careful about where 1 stepped 
when 1 came to this part of La 
Merced as a child. 

La Merced is a daily exercise in 
choreographed chaos. Walking 
around after breakfast, 1 dodge 
a small army of men sprinting 
down the crowded aisles with 


sacks of dried chiles slung over 
their shoulders. No sooner have 
1 let them pass than a shrill 
whistle startles me, causing me 
to leap out of the way of a dia- 
blero^ or hand-truck driver, who 
whizzes past pushing a ten-foot- 
tall stack of egg crates; before I 
can collect myself, another one 
speeds in the opposite direc- 
tion balancing a tower of garlic. 
Amid the whistles and shouts, a 
young woman moves gracefully 
through the corridors carrying a 
box bursting with yellow squash 
blossoms, smiling politely at the 
various attentions offered by the 
men she passes. 

I am on the hunt for a guiso, 
or savory stew, called vcrdolagas 
con came dc pucrco (purslane 
and pork) — one of my favorite 
Mexican foods, which 1 am rarely 
able to find outside the coun- 
try. An herb vendor directs me 
to Josefina Gonzalez, a woman 
in her 40s with big, kind eyes, 
who sells food to other market 
vendors out of a stall the width 
of my outstretched arms. She is 
finishing up her preparation of 
the various dishes she'll serve 
today — chiles rellenos (stuffed 
peppers), costilla de cerdo con 
babas (pork ribs with beans), 
and posole (hominy and pork 
stew). When I tell her how much 
1 love the dish and that 1 haven't 
eaten it for years, she agrees to 
prepare it for me. She sends a 
woman who works for her to 
procure the ingredients, all of 
which are available nearby. 

Later, 1 sample Josefina's ver- 
sion; it is as good as the ones 1 ate 
growing up. \hc subtle bitterness 
of the purslane gives way to the 
tang of the tomatillo broth. For 
the second time in two hours I 
find myself partaki ng in the prim- 
itive, nourishing act of gnawing 
on a pork bone. I leave the stall a 
happy man. 
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METHOD 


Salsa de Tres Chiles 

(Three-Chile Salsa) 

For a source for hard-to-find 
Mexican ingredients, see the 
PANTRV, page 93. Slit 6 dried 
guajillo chiles, 6 dried mora 
chiles, and 6 dried arbol chiles 
from top to bottom. Remove and 
discard stems and most of the 
seeds. Heat a cast-iron skillet 
over medium-high heat; cook 
each chile, pressing it down firmly 
and flipping once, until lightly 
toasted, 3-5 seconds on each 
side. Transfer chiles to a plate. 
Bring a large pot of water to a boil, 
add chileSr 1 small whole tomato^ 
3 cloves garlic, and V 2 small white 
onion, reduce heat to medium, 
and simmer, removing each 
ingredient as it becomes tender, 
3-4 minutes for tomato, 5-6 
minutes for onion, 10-12 minutes 
for chiles and garlic. Puree the 
vegetables and chiles with V4cup 
water in a food processor into a 
coarse salsa. Season with salt 
to taste, Serve with the squash 
blossom quesadilla (see page 
45), if you like. Makes 2 cups. 

Ensalada de Nopales 

(Cactus Salad) 

To clean prickly pear cactus 
paddles, which bristle with thorns, 
grip them by their base and 
shave off the spines with a knife 
held flush against the paddles. 
(Protect your hands with paper 
towels or rubber gloves.) Bring a 
large pot of salted water to a boll. 
Add 5 trimmed cleaned coarsely 
chopped medium cactus paddles 
(about V/2 lbs.; see page 93), 
reduce heat to medium, and boil 
until tender, about 20 minutes. 
Drain paddles and rinse; transfer 
to a bowl. Add 2 tbsp. extra-virgin 
olive oil, 2-3 tbsp. fresh lime juice, 
1 thinly sliced small white onion, 
1 finely chopped dove garlic, 1 
stemmed seeded finely chopped 
jalapeho, and salt to taste; stir 
well. Transfer salad to a platter 
and top with 1 medium cored 
sliced tomato, ys cup crumbled 
queso fresco (see page 93), and 
1/4 cup chopped fresh cilantro. 
Refrigerate fori hour. Serves 4. 


Facing page, clockwise from top left: three-chile salsa in a mokajete, or Mexican mortar; cactus salad; cutting the 
spines off nopales, or prickly pear cactus paddles, which are delivered to the market in tall stacks. 
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METHOD 


Esquites 

(Corn with Lime Juice and Chile Powder) 

This spicy corn snack, popular in 
Mexico City and its environs, is 
often topped with mayonnaise. 
The word esquites is derived from 
an indigenous Mexican word 
for toasted corn, izquitl. For a 
source for hard-to-find Mexican 
ingredients, see the pantry, 
page 93, Combine 6 cups fresh 
white corn kernels (from about 10 
ears), 3 tbsp. butter, 1 stemmed 
seeded finely chopped serrano 
chile, torn leaves from 1 stalk 
fresh epazote (optional), and IV 2 
cups water in a medium pot. Bring 
to a simmer over medium-high 
heat, reduce heat to medium- 
low, and simmer, covered, until 
tender, 10-15 minutes. Set aside 
to let corn and its cooking liquid 
cool slightly. Add 1 cup crumbled 
queso fresco, 2 tbsp, fresh lime 
juice, Vz tsp. powdered piquin 
chiles, and salt to taste and 
toss well. Divide corn and liquid 
between cups. Serves 6. 

Quesadilla de Flor de 
Calabaza 

(Squash Blossom Quesadilla) 

Delicate flores de calabaza 
(squash blossoms) are delicious 
in quesadillas, soups, and tacos 
or simply battered and fried on 
their own. Top one 8"' flour tortilla 
with Vzcupgrated queso oaxaca, 
a creamy Mexican string cheese 
(see page 93). Trim 5 fresh 
squash blossoms and remove 
and discard their stamens. 
Arrange squash blossoms over 
the cheese, overlapping them 
slightly. Top with another V 2 
cup grated queso oaxaca and 
a second tortilla. Heat 1 tbsp. 
canola oil in a medium skillet 
over medium-high heat. Cook 
quesadilla, flipping once, until 
cheese is melted and quesadilla 
is golden brown on both sides, 
4-5 minutes in all. Transfer to 
a plate, cut into quarters, and 
serve immediately, with three- 
chile salsa (see page 42), if you 
like. Serves 1, 


As I continue wandering, I 
am .struck by how little La Mer^ 
ced has changed in the nearly 
20 years since I was last here. 
It's true that the market, like 
Mexico City itself, is bigger and 
more frenetic now, hut in virtU' 
ally every other respect, La Mer- 
ced seems to have resisted the 
modernizations — from shop- 
ping malls to double-decker 
expressways — visited upon the 
rest of the city in recent years, 
Indeed, while I love the in- 
tensity of the place, it is nostal- 
gia that has brought me back 
here. In addition to the migas, 
at La Merced I can find other 
foods and ingredients I re- 
member from childhood that I 
can’t readily find in the United 
States, such as ensalada de no- 
pales, a soothing salad of prickly 
pear cactus paddles; esquites, a 
corn snack; and huauzontles, 
two-foot-long broccoli-like 
greens that my mother used to 
batter and fry and then top with 
a pasilla chile sauce. La Merced 
embodies all the things I miss 
about my native city: the food, 
of course, but also its remarkable 
intimacy in the midst of com- 
motion. Here, almost anyone I 
approach warmly engages me in 
conversation. 

Mexico has a centuries-old 
tradition of open-air markets 
whose extent has never been rep- 
licated in the lands to the north. 
According to the chronicles of 
the 16th-century Spanish con- 
quistador Hernan Cortes, an im- 
mense Aztec marketplace called 
TTatclolco sat on a spot not far 
from present-day La Merced; it 
is said that Tlatclolco attracted 
thousands of people a day to its 
stalls. The market’s current in- 
carnation began to take shape in 
1863, when vendors set up shop 
at the site of a former convent, 


from which La Merced — the 
word merced meins mercy — took 
its name. By 1940, hundreds of 
fixed and mobile stalls had spread 
haphazardly across the surround- 
ing 53 city blocks* In September 
1957 , in a massive undertaking 
intended to consolidate vendors, 
the market was relocated to the 
historic downtown part of the 
city, where it stands today. 

Angela Chamorro, in her late 
50s, runs a lunch counter directly 
opposite the doors of the subway 
exit that now stands in the center 
of the nave mayor y and though 
she presides over what could be 
considered the best real estate in 


LA MERCED 
EMBODIES 
WHAT I MISS 
ABOUT MY 
NATIVE CITY: 
THE FOOD— AND 
THE INTIMACY 


La Merced, she says she misses 
the old market, which she first 
came to know when she moved 
to Mexico City with her parents 
when she was eight years old. 

“There was a fountain here then 
instead of the Metro station,’' she 
tells me, as 1 take a seat at the 
counter. Other lunch patrons 
squeeze in at the five long tables 
to the right. Chamorros daugh- 
ters and nieces, who work at the 
establishment, engage in loud 
repartee with customers as orders 
start flying in. 

“1 have 12 siblings,’' Chamorro 
says cheerfully, “so 1 ni never short 
of stafP.’' 

1 watch her drop a handful of 
guajillo, mora, and arbol chiles 
into a large pot of boiling water to 


make the three-chile salsa that will 
be served with her tacos, quesadi- 
llas, and huaraches (foot-long, oval- 
shaped tortillas topped with salsa, 
onions, and cheese). Each day, 
Chamorro cooks hundreds of each 
on her griddle and garnishes them 
to order with chorizo, cedna (dried 
beef or pork), and squash blossoms. 
Eating C.hamorro’s quesadillas and 
huaraches is a messy business, and 
1 set to it with gusto. 

Later, I retrace my steps (no 
easy feat in La Merced) and return 
to Arnulfo Gonzalez’s migas stall, 
this time for conversation, not 
food; I've already eaten enough 
to get me through to breakfast to- 
morrow. He invites me to sit at one 
of the tables out front. He wipes 
his forehead with a handkerchief; 
it's been a long day. 

“My parents were peasants,'’ he 
tells me, “and the first time I wore 
shoes 1 was 14 years old, when we 
came to Mexico City from San hc- 
lipe del Progreso [a nearby town].” 
Gonzalez says he started selling 
migas in 1964 on the sidewalk a 
few blocks away from La Merced 
and, later, from the entryway to his 
home. Business boomed. “1 had 
so many customers that people 
couldn't fit in the small space — I 
was arrested 25 times!” he says. 
After those repeated brushes with 
the law, Gonzalez moved to La 
Merced. These days he serves more 
than a hundred bowls of stew each 
day, and he takes pride in having a 
fiercely loyal clientele. 

We talk about the future of his 
business and of La Merced. Despite 
tlic fact that UNESCO named 
the liistoric district encompassing 
La Merced a World Heritage site 
in 1987, the market faces some 
daunting challenges, posed by a 
changing economic landscape, hor 
one tiling, produce and packaged 
foods can increasingly be found at 
lower prices (continued on page 49) 


Facing page, clockwise from top left: corn with lime juice and chile powder; a squash blossom quesadilla, a 
popular snack at La Merced ; a market worker takes a break from unloading produce. 


FACING PAGE. TOP RIGHT: ANDRE BARANOWSKI 
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at establishments like Wal-Mart 
(of which there are more than 
100 in M ex icq). But Gonzalez 
doesn't appear particularly wor- 
ried. With a nod of his heads he 
draws my attention to a young 
couple enjoying bowls of his stew 
at the next table oven 

'"Do you see that guy?” he asks* * 
'‘He used to come here with his 
parents when he was a little hoy 
Today he comes with his girl- 
friend, and one day they will have 
children, and they will bring them 
here for migas/’ I hope that's true, 
I tell him. One thing is certain: 
ril be back, and this time I don't 
intend to wait so long. 

The Pantry, page 93 r Sources 
fir Mexican chiles, prickly pear cactus, 
queso fresco, epazote, powdered piquin 
chiles, queso oaxaca, and purslane. 


METHODS 


Verdolagas con Came de 
Puerco 

(Purslane and Pork Stev^^J 

Put 2 V 2 lbs. pork spareribs cut 
into 3"' pieces, 2 cloves garlic, 
V 2 chopped white onion, and 
2 V 2 quarts water into a pot; boil. 
Reduce heat; simmeruntil tender, 
2 hours. Strain broth, reserving 
pork and 6 cups broth; discard 
garlic and onions. Bring a pot of 
salted water to a boil. Add 4 dried 
stemmed arbol chiles (see page 
93) and 2 lbs. husked tomatillos; 
cook until soft, 10-12 minutes. 
Transfer tomatillos and chiles to 
a blender with V 2 chopped white 
onion, 2 cloves garlic, and V 2 
cup water: puree and set aside. 
Return water to a boil, add 2 
lbs. coarsely chopped purslane: 
cook until soft, 3-5 minutes. 
Drain. Brown pork in 2 tbsp. oil 
in a pot over medium-high heat, 
4-5 minutes. Reduce heat to 
medium and add tomatillo puree; 
cook until thickened slightly, 8-10 
minutes; transfer to pot with 
broth. Add cooked purslane and 
salt to taste. Simmer until pork 
is falling off the bone, about 30 
minutes. Serves 4-6. 


Benito Juarez International Airport 
is about ten miics ca.st of the city s 
historic center. Registered taxi com- 
panies provide direct transportation 
from the airport to hotels. For taxis 
within city limit.*?, it’s a good idea to 
avoid the sometimes unreliable un- 
licensed cab.*? that roam the streets 
and have your hotel concierge call 
you a cab instead. 

WHERE TO STAY 


CAMINO REAL MfiXICO Mart- 

ano Escobedo 700, Colon ia Anzures 
(55 5263 8888; www.caminoreal 
.com). Rates: rooms $200-$285. With 
its seven restaurants, two bars, and 
an array of gardens, fountains, and 
patios, this expansive, sleek hotel 
in Mexico City s Polanco neighbor- 
hood is a classy urban oasis. 

CONDESA DF avenida Veracruz 
102, Colonia Condesa (55 5241 
2600; www.condesadfcom). Rates: 
$175 -$395. Located in the Condesa 
neighborhood — known for its Art 
Nouveau buildings and some of 
the citys most fashionable galler- 
ies and restaurant!? — this chic, 40- 
room hotel has a beautiful central 
courtyard* The rooftop sushi bar of- 
fers champagne and sake cocktails 
along with a breathtaking view of 
the nearby Parque Espana. 

HOTEL GENEVE CIUDAD DE 
M^JCiCO aventdaLondres 130, Co- 
lonJa Juarez (55 50 800 800; www 
. h 0 telesea it n da . eom.mx). Rates: 
$90-$l20. This colonial-style 
hotel is in the heart of the Zona 
Rosa, a lively, pedestrians-only 
area of the city teeming with bou- 
tiques, restaurants, and a host of 
nightlife destinations. 


HOTEL HABITA avenida PresC 
dente M asa ryk 201, Colo nia Po Ian co 
(55 5282 3100; www.hoteihabita 
.com). Rates: $195-$315. Minimal- 
ist in style, this 36 -room hotel is 
situated within walking di.stancc 
of some of the finest restaurants 
and shops in Mexico City. At the 
hotel’s Aura restaurant, chef Oscar 
Sanchez serves smart dishes like 
huitlacoche (corn fungu.s) ravioli 
and tamarind shrimp. 

SHERATON CENTRO HIST6R- 

ICO avenida Juarez 70, Colonia Cen- 
tro (55 5130 5300; www.starwood 
hoteis.com). Rates: $130-$300. Tliis 
stalwart hotel is located in the city’s 
historic district near the zoealo (cen- 
tral square), where visitors and lo- 
cals alike congregate at all hours to 
shop and eat. You’ll also he near the 
Metropolitan cathedral, the presi- 
dential palace, and the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, a museum and concert 
hall that features an impressive col- 
lection of murals by Mexico’s most 
famous 20th-century artists. 

WHERE TO EAT 
IN LA MERCED 


dhe fastest and easiest route to the 
center of El Mercado de la Mer- 
ced is the Metro, Mexico City’s 
subway. Take the Pink Line to La 
Merced station, located roughly in 
the center of the nave mayor (the 
market’s main structure)* Food 
stalls in the market are numbered, 
hut there are no official market 
maps or guides, so the best w'ay to 
find good places to eat is by ask- 
ing other people for recommenda- 
tions — and following the tempting 
aromas* Here arc some suggestions 
to get you started* (Note: Tie price 


of a meal at La Merced rarely ex- 
ceeds $ 2 . 25 *) 

At the Mercado de Comidas, just 
across the street to the northwest 
of the nave mayor, you’ll find an 
array of small, counter-style eat- 
eries and tortilla-making opera- 
tions. For breakfast, order migas 
(a rustic bread soup) at MIGAS 
ARNULFO (Stand #171) or caldo 
de polio (a robust chicken stew that 
diners season with limes, which 
arc placed in bowls at every table) 
at any of the nearby stalls. uSevcral 
adjacent .stalls also sell a range of ju- 
gos — freshly squeezed juices made 
from oranges, strawberries, papayas, 
mangoes, guavas, and other fruits* 

For lunch, have a fixed-price home- 
style meal known as a eomida co- 
rrida — which includes soup, rice, 
beans, a main course, and dessert — 

at COMIDA CORRIDA CHELY 

(Stand #33). 

For the best huaraclies in La Mer- 
ced, look no farther than Angela 
Chamorro s eatery, TACOMETRO 
(Stand #24), in the nave mayor, sit- 
uated just outside of the La Merced 
station* Tie selection of toppings 
for these messy, satisfying snacks 
made of masa includes chorizo, 
eggs, zucchini blossoms, puerco a I 
pastor (marinated rotisserie pork), 
and histec (grilled steak). Addition- 
ally, there are more than 20 eater- 
ies in the hustling nearby area that 
sell a variety of antojitos (snacks), 
including quesadillas, tacos, and 
tamales. Try the squash blossom, 
mushroom, or corn fungus que- 
sadillas, and if you’re feeling deca- 
dent, go for the tacos filled whth 
scsos (cow's’ brain.s). 


For restaurants outside the mar- 
ket, see Rick Bayless’s Mexico 
City dining guide (www*saveur 

*com/mexicocity), originally pub- 
lished in the Jaiiuary/February 
2007 issue of s av e u r . 
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Toss&Serve 

Salads aren’t merely a light repast. They tell the story of who we are 

By Barbara Kafka Photographs by Andre Baranowski 


I LOVE SALAD. When OTHER people are eating a 
sandwich or pasta, I am eating salad. Give me a warm 
day — even not so warm^ — and salad is my meal. I 
love it arty time of year but especially when the gar- 
den behind my home beckons with rows of tender, 
flavorful baby lettuces, from copper-colored ones to 
the palest greens* I dress them ever so lightly and 
sometimes top them with a flourish of herbs. In the 
late summer and fall, I like heartier salads of escarole 
and curlyendive. In the winter, 1 put my gastronomic 
credentials on the line by embracing iceberg lettuce, 
clean tasting and eternally crisp. 


Apple pie deserves its due, but in truth it is salad 
that has represented, perhaps more definitively than 
any other food, American attitudes toward eating 
and cooking. Tlie salads that have come into and, in 
some cases, gone out of vogue over the years are tell- 
ing reflections of American tastes at a given moment in 
rime, from mid-20th-century curiosities like marsh- 
mallow salad and poinsettia salad {the latter being 
a ball of cream cheese topped with French dress- 
ing and served over pineapple slices and canned 
pimiento) to perennially satisfying national clas- 
sics like the caesar and the cobb to contemporary 
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SALADS 


Apple pie deserves its due, but it is salad that truly represents the way America eats 


favorites like the tri-colorej a mixture of red^ green^ 
and white lettuces like arugula, radicchiOj and helgian 
endive. Salad tells us about the roles of women in this 
country — who went from being farm wives to being 
busy professionals — and about how much our eating 
habits, from the order of courses to our obsession with 
dieting, have changed over the decades. Salad tells the 
story of food in America. It is who we are. 

Although salad as we k^jow it now seems to he 
an inevitable part of the American meal, it hasn’t always 
been so. The practice of assembling fresh greens (for a 
glossary of popular greens, see page 54) and vegetables 
or, sometimes, fruit, cooked meats, eggs, or shellfish on 
a plate and adding dressing evolved over time, respond' 
ing to changing tastes and — just as important — to the 
influence of other countries’ cuisines. First and fore^ 
most, I give bows to the French, whose cooking contin^ 
ues to inform ours and who have traditionally served, in 
bistros and other informal restaurants, a small lettuce 
salad, often in a glass bowl, after the main course. 

The simple salade verte, that progenitor of countless 
other green salads, is most often made with soft, mild 
lettuces such as boston or butter lettuce, and dressed 
with a vinaigrette, often with mustard added as an emuh 
sifier. It was presumably an affection for this de rigueur 
end-of-meal salad that caused my French friends, after 
their tours of America in the ’60s, to throw up their 
hands in horror and exclaim, ‘'Can you believe it? They 
serve the salad before the meal!” At the time, I didn’t 
have the heart to point out to them that not only do 
we serve salads prior to the main course hut sometimes 
they are the main course. 

My friends’ indignation notwithstanding, it wasn’t 
long before the French themselves were occasionally 
serving a substantial first-course salad, usually a salade 
gastronomique, of haricots verts, foie gras, and crayfish 
or the like. Indeed, in the south of France, a tradition of 
more-filling salads already existed — witness the salade 
ni^oise, that sturdy combination of tuna, potatoes, and 
yet more haricots verts. 

On the other shore of the Mediterranean and across 
the Middle East, a rich tradition of salads and saladlike 
dishes has long been in place and, in recent decades, 
has heavily influenced American menus. Accompani- 


Barbara Kafka, the au thor of n umero us cookbooks, in- 
cluding Roasting: A Simple Art (Morrotv, 1995)y will receive 
a lifetime achievement award this month from the James Beard 
Foundation. Jhis is her first article for s av e u r . 


METHODS 


Spinach Salad with Hot Bacon Dressing 

The ancestor of this dish (previous page) is German potato salad. 
During the 19th century (and perhaps before), German-Americans 
used the flavorful dressing to coat dandelion greens. In the States, the 
bitter greens were eventually supplanted by spinach. Wash and trim 
1 lb. spinach; transfer to a bowl. Cook 6 roughly chopped strips bacon 
in a small pot over medium-high heat^ stirring often, until crisp, 8-10 
minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer bacon to a paper towel-lined 
plate. Add 2 finely chopped shallots to pot with bacon fat and cook until 
just softened, 1-2 minutes. Whisk in 1/3 cup malt vinegar, 1 tbsp. dijon 
mustard, 2 tsp. sugar, and salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste. 
Continue whisking until heated, about 30 seconds. Pour immediately 
over spinach and toss; sprinkle with crumbled bacon, V 2 cup chopped 
fresh chives, and 2 tbsp. chopped fresh savory. Serves 4-6. 

Watercress Salad with Ranch Dressing 

Ranch dressing was originally sold by Its inventor, Steve Henson, as a 
seasoning packet that contained, among other ingredients, dehydrated garlic, 
dehydrated onion, black pepper, and dried parsley; all cooks had to do was 
add mayonnaise and buttermilk. Our version (facing page) uses fresh herbs, 
but fresh garlic and onion won't do: only the dried powders produce this 
dressing's characteristic flavor. Put V 2 cup buttermilk, V 2 cup sour cream, V 2 
cup mayonnaise, 1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh chives, 1 tbsp. finely chopped 
fresh flat-leaf parsley, 1 tsp. garlic powder, 1/2 tsp. onion powder, and salt and 
freshly ground black pepper to taste Into a bowl, stir well. Arrange 2 lightly 
packed cups trimmed and washed watercress, 3 cherry tomatoes, and a few 
thin cucumber slices on a salad plate. Drizzle some of the dressing over the 
top. (Reserve remaining dressing for another use.) Serves!. 

ments to a. meal in many Mediterranean countries in^ 
elude dishes like tabbouleh (bulgur wheat with lemon 
and parsley) and tsatsiki, a cooling mixture of cucum- 
bers and yogurt. Similarly, wc have come to embrace a 
wealth of Asian salads, like those of Thailand composed 
of grilled beef or shrimp and dressed with lime juice 
and fish sauce, as well as those of Latin American coun- 
tries, which encompass everything from fresh fruit to 
cactus, beans, and corn. 

Still, when looking at the broader history of Ameri- 
can salad, it’s useful to circle back to Europe — to the 
French (of course), to the Germans (think of potato sal- 
ad), and, perhaps most significantly, to the English. The 
first English book on the subject of salads was Acetaria: 

A D iseo urse of Sa liets by J oh n Eve lyn, publish ed i n 1699. 

It is remarkably comprehensive, covering a wide variety 
of edible plants, and also prescient of trends to come 
centuries later, in that it lists the health-giving proper- 
ties of various greens. The idea that raw vegetables and 
greens could be good for people (continued on page 57) 




A GUIDE 
TO GREENS 

1 CURLYENDIVE 

Curly endive^ a member of the 
Cichorium endivia group, is easy to 
confuse with more delicate frisee 
(they're the same plant; frisee is 
cultivated by different techniques). 
Both have long, spindly leaves with 
frayed ends. Growers achieve the 
mix of pale inner leaves and darker 
green tips and outer leaves by ty- 
ing the tops of the heads dosed 
as they mature. The slightly bitter 
leaves of curly endive taste best 
when drizzled with a bold dressing 
like ranch or tempered with a hot 
bacon dressing. 

2 BUTTERHEAO LETTUCE 

One of the five main types of leafy 
greens of the Lactuca soffvo, or let- 
tuce, species (the others are loose- 
leaf, crisphead, batavian, and ro- 
malne), butterhead lettuces include 
boston and bibb(namedafter a 19th- 
century Kentucky vegetable grower) 
and canbe identified by theirsupple, 
rounded leaves. Heirloom varieties 
include grandpa admire's; a reddish 
French lettuce called merveille des 
quatre saisons; and one of the old- 
est, tennis ball, a favorite of Thomas 
Jefferson's* The sweet, delicate fla- 
vor of these lettuces is best brought 
out when they're tossed sparingly 
with a tart dressing or a vinaigrette. 

3 ESCAROLE 

Cultivated In ancient Egypt, this 
member of the endive family has 
been grown in the U.S. since the 
early 19th century. The splayed- leaf 
heads have broad, ruffled leaves 



that range in color from pale yellow 
to dark green; the most prized heads 
have a larger proportion of pale, in- 
ner leaves. Also called batavian or 
broad-leaf endive, pleasantly bitter 
escarole is good in salads with ap- 
ples, toasted nuts, and blue cheese 
or with a creamy mustard dressing. 


4 WATERCRESS ^ . 

s* 

In the fourth century B.C., Greek or ruffled edges. Names to look for 

soldiers ate this tender green as are red sails, red oak leaf, red salad 

a tonic, and the Romans believed bowl, and the frilly variety lolla ros- 

it could cure baldness. Fart of the sa. At its prime, red leaf is tender, 

plant's Latin name, nasturtium, with a mellow, grassy flavor; toss 

translates as nose twister, a ref- this colorful lettuce with herbs and 

erence to its pungency (it's part simple vinaigrettes, 

of the mustard family). Succulent 

with a peppery bite when young, 7 i DANDELION GREENS 

watercress can become unpleas- Wild dandelion iTaraxicum offi- 

antly hot and tough as it matures; cinaie} grows almost everywhere 

if you can, taste before buying. Use in the world, foragers collect it in 

watercress (including the flavorful the early spring when the leaves 

stems) in salads— 'pairing it with are very tender. The name comes 

ingredients both salty and sweet— from the French dent de lion (lion's 

or serve it unadorned alongside tooth)^ a reference to the jagged 

grilled meats and fish. shape of the foliage— though to- 

day the French call dandelion p/s- 

5 ICEBERG LETTUCE sentit. With its pungent, earthy 

Iceberg, a type of crisphead let- flavor, dandelion adds good con- 
tuce, earned its name in the 1920s; trast to a mixed salad when used 

it was the first commercially grown in small amounts. Tangy cheese, 

lettuce durable enough to be such as goat or blue, and roasted- 

packed in ice and shipped long dis- nut oils pair nicely with the vivid- 

tances. The satisfying crunch and tasting dandelion, 
wilt-resistant character of these 

tightly com pacted heads more than 8 ROMAINE LETTUCE 

make up for iceberg's u nderstated With its crunchy, thick ribs and long, 

flavor* Cultivars such as ice queen, slender leaves, romaine lettuce 
webb's wonderful, and red iceberg is prized for its texture and mild, 
have similar characteristics but celery-like flavor. Romaine was 
more flavor. Serve as a wedge, originally called (and sometimes 

napped with thousand island or still is) cos, from the Arabic word for 

another thick, creamy dressing. lettuce. Red romaine, paris white. 
Iceberg is also good in chopped or iettuce baiioon, and crisp mint (so 
shredded salads. named because of its serrated leaves, 

which resemble spearmint's) are va- 

6 RED LEAF LETTUCE Heties of romaine with similar attri- 

This loose-leaf lettuce is an example butes. Essential for a proper caesar, 

of what some gardeners call cut- romaine's sturdy leaves welcome 
and-come'-again lettuces because any creamy or pungent dressing, 
the leaves can be harvested multiple — Mof/y Stevens 

times in a single season. The leaves 
range in appearance from bronze to 
maroon, with smooth, crenellated. 
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SALADS 


The idea that raw greens and vegetables are good for you hasn't always been a given 


METHODS 


Chef's Salad with American French Dressing 

This recipe for chef's salad (facing page) is based on one developed by Louis 
Diat, onetime chef at New York's Ritz-Carlton Hotel and purported Inventor 
of the dish. Put 3 tbsp, ketchup, 3 tbsp. red wine vinegar, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 tsp. 
dry mustard, 1/2 tsp. paprika, a pinch of white pepper, and 1 egg yolk into a 
bowl; whisk well. Slowly drizzle in V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil while whisking 
constantly until smooth. Season with salt to taste; set dressing aside. Spread 
3 lightly packed cups chopped mixed escarole, green leaf lettuce^ and iceberg 
on a salad plate. Arrange V4 cup julienned smoked ham, V4 cup julienned 
cooked beef tongue, 1/4 <-up thinly sliced boiled chicken breast, and half 
a hard-cooked egg on top of greens. Tuck 1 cup lightly packed trimmed 
watercress into center. Drizzle with some of the dressing. (Reserve remaining 
dressing for another use.) Serves 1. 

Mixed Green Salad with Green Goddess Dressing 

The dressing for this salad (right) is named for The Green Goddess, a stage 
play popular in the 1920s. Using a vegetable peeler, strip long ribbons from 
a peeled carrot; transfer to a bowl of ice water to let curl. Combine V2 cup 
mayonnaise, V 2 cup sour cream, V4 cup roughly chopped chives, V4 cup 
roughly chopped flat-leaf parsley, 1 tbsp. tarragon vinegar, 2 tsp. fresh lemon 
juice, V/i tsp. finely chopped tarragon, 2 anchovy filets, and salt and freshly 
ground black pepper to taste in a food processor; puree until smooth. Drain 
carrots and toss together in a bowl with 2 lightly packed cups torn boston 
lettuce, chicory, and romafne. Add some of the dressing to greens and gently 
toss. (Reserve remaining dressing for another use.) Serves 1. 

had. often been met with su.spicion> in England and 
elsewhere^ and boiling them was frequently the most 
popular means of preparation because it was thought 
that in their uncooked form they were hard to digest. 

Salad making in America dates to the early days 
of European settlement. Ihomas Jefferson » one of our 
most serious gardeners, left us his own catalogue of 
early salad ingredients in his Garden Booky a lovingly 
detailed horticultural diary that documented the found- 


Chicago, boasted a salad bar containing more than 40 
items, all smartly arranged beneath flattering lighting. 
"If s all part of a basic formula " Mel man told the Chi- 
cago Tribune in 1978. "We have specific lighting effects 
to make the food come out at you." By the end of that 
decade, the salad bar craze had entered the realm of 
family*style chain restaurants like Bonanza and Ron- 
derosa and, eventually, fast-food outlets like Wendy's. 
Today, restaurant salad bars are on the wane, hut the 
concept has found new life in gourmet food stores and 
suburban supermarkets all over the country, and the 
array of fresh and, increasingly, organic ingredients on 
offer is more tantalizing than ever. —Todd Coieman 


RAISING THE BAR 

It's a peculiarly American ritual: arriving at a restaurant, 
shedding our coats and purses, and then traipsing 
eagerly to the salad bar to load our plates with all man- 
ner of greens, vegetables, croutons, garbanzo beans, 
bacon bits, hard -cooked eggs, sprouts, cold cuts, crack- 
ers, and dressings. An abundant salad bar exemplifies 
America's individualized, do-it-yourself ethic: every- 
body eats what he or she wants— and as much as he or 
she wants. The salad bar perpetuates any number of 
self-serve dining traditions, from the Swedish smorgas- 
bord to the buffet-style food stalls ubiquitous in South- 


east Asia. But some of the first American salad bars, 
direct forerunners of those we know today, emerged 
in the 1930s and '40s, when civic leagues would hold 
"salad bar luncheons" accompanied by a fashion 
show or a bridge party. Restaurants soon picked up 
on the trend: in 1948, Welch's, a restaurant in Long 
Beach, California, advertised a "sparkling coral salad 
bar" that featured "the plumpest red tomatoes, tall 
steeple*y romaine, chives, cheeses, and croutons". In 
the 1970s, the salad bar soared in popularity, thanks 
in part to entrepreneurs Rich Melman and Jerry Orzoff, 
owners of the restaurant conglomerate Lettuce Enter- 
tain You* Their first establishment, R. J. Grunt's, in 



ing fathers investigations in gardening from 1766 to 
1824; it was compiled and published by Edwin Morris 
Betts in 1944. Lettuce first appears in a 1767 entry. By 
1774 , Jefferson was planting radicchio di pistoia and 
wild endive. In 1813 he gave an extensive list of salad 
greens and lettuces. A few years later, in 1824, in The 
Virginia House-imfey Mary Randolph describes a simple 
salad made from greens taken from the garden. 

By the late 19 th century, as salads became ever more 
popular, restaurants began to include them on menus in 
numbers and presentations — many of them European in 
origin — previously unimagi iied. Iti a cook- 

book published in 1894, C'harles Randhofer, the chef at 
New York’s Dclmonico restaurant, (continued on page 6}) 
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S A V E U R 


SALADS 


ALL DRESSED UP 

Bottled salad dressings have 
improved considerably in recent 
yearSr but inaking fresh -tasting 
dressings at home, especially the 
five American favorites shown 
here, is easy and yields superior 
results. Most salad dressings be- 
long to one of two main families: 
those that fit under the rubric of 
vinaigrettes and those that are 
mayonnaise based. The former — 
a combination of oil and vinegar 
or sometimes another acid, such 
as lemon juice — lend themselves 
gracefully to delicate tossed sal- 
ads. The latter, richer ones pair 
well with substantial composed 
salads like the classic chePs, with 
peppery greens like watercress, 
and with crisp iceberg lettuce. 
Certain salads call for cooked 
preparations, such as hot bacon 
dressing (see method, page 52), 
an ideal match for tougher greens 
like mature spinach, which wilts 
to toothsome perfection when 
dressed with the heated sauce. 

1 RANCH (see method, page 
52): A tangy-creamy combination 
of mayo, buttermilk, sour cream, 
chives, parsley, garlic powder, and 
onion powder, ranch dressing was 
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invented in the 1950s by a Califor- 
nia ranch owner named Steve Hen- 
son, who served the dressing to 
guests at the Hidden Valley dude 
ranch, outside Santa Barbara. - 

2 THOUSAND ISLAND (see method, 
page 62): This rich, thick dressing 
(a combination of mayonnaise, chili 
sauce, and chopped pickle, onion, 
pi mien to s, and hard -cooked egg), 
as well as its close relatives russian 
and blue cheese, is the obligatory 
partner for a cold, crisp wedge of 
iceberg lettuce. 

3 OREEN GODDESS (see method, 
page 57): A mixture of mayon- 
naise, sour cream, chopped 
herbs, lemon juice, tarragon vin- 
egar, and anchovies, this elegant 
sauce was invented in the 1920s 
at San Francisco's Palace Hotel. 
The anchovies give the dressing 
a back note of earthy saltiness, 
making this delicious combina- 
tion even more so. 

4 0 BALSAMIC VINAIGRETTE (see 
recipe, page 61): This dress- 
ing holds pride of place in the 
ever growing pantheon of vinai- 
grettes'— a somewhat remarkable 
fact considering that balsamic 
vinegar was nearly impossible 
to find in the United States be- 
fore the 1980s. The complex, 
sweet flavor of that vinegar adds 
depth to salads but not overbear- 
ing heaviness, especially when it 
is combined with a good extra- 
virgin olive oil. 

I I 

5|J AMERICAN FRENCH (see meth- 

od, page 57): Anyone who's re- 
motely familiar with French food 
knows that the spare vinaigrette 
one gets on salads in that country 
looks and tastes nothing like this 
colorful stateside invention, usu- 
ally a tangy-sweet combination of 
egg yolk, ketchup, sugar, salt, pa- 
prika, white pepper, dry mustard, 
vinegar, and olive oil. 
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SALADS 


By the mid-20th century, canned foods had given rise to some lively and weird salads 


lists more than 60 kinds of salad, divided into categories 
that include green salads^ cooked- vegetable salads^ raw- 
vegetable salads, and cooked salads, among which are 
many with seafood or meat, precursors to the chicken, 
egg, and tuna salads still beloved today. 

The years around the turn of the century witnessed 
a fascination with progress in the domestic sphere in 
America. For one thing, the introduction in the late 
19th century of the cast-iron stove — in my view one of 
the earliest and greatest facilitators of womens libera- 
tion — replaced the grueling and time-consuming job of 
open-hearth cooking, granting women the freedom to 
experiment with more-nuanced cuisine. The serving of sal- 
ads eventually became a sign of refined tastes, favored by the 
upper and upper-middle classes. 


E 


Mesclun Salad with Goat Cheese 
and Balsamic Vinaigrette 

SERVES 4-6 

Mesclun—a combination of slightly bitter baby greens and othergreens 
like mizuna, arugula, and oak leaf^-became all the rage in restaurants 
during the 1990s, eventually making its way onto supermarket produce 
shelves across the United States. This recipe incorporates other popular 
ingredients— goat cheese, pecans, dried cranberries— all dressed with 
balsamic vinaigrette. 

2 heaping cups 1 " cubes sourdough bread 
yA cup plus 1 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
5alt and f reshly ground black pepper 
1 dove garlic 
V4 cu p balsamic vinegar 
1 tbsp, dijon mustard 
12 lightly packed cups mesclun greens 

1 cu p dried cranberries 

Vz cup pecan halves, toasted 

2 tbsp. finely chopped fresh thyme leaves 
4 oz. goat cheese, chilled 

1 . Heat oven to 350“ Toss bread cubes with 1 tbsp. of the oil in a large bowl 
and season with salt and pepper to taste. Arrange bread cubes on a baking 
sheet and bake until crisp and golden brown, 12-14 minutes. Let cool. 

Z. Roughly chop garlic; sprinkle with a little salt. Using the side of a knife, 
scrape garlic into a paste; transfer to a bowl. Add vinegar and mustard; whisk 
to combine. Slowly drizzle in remaining oil while whisking constantly to form 
a smooth vinaigrette. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 

3. Combine croutons, mesclun, cranberries, pecans, and thyme in a bowl. Add 
some of the dressing, toss well to combine. (Reserve remaining dressing for 
another use.) Crumble goat cheese over salad and divide between plates. 


As the middle decades of the 20th century approached, 
the increasing availability of canned, jarred, and frozen 
foods gave rise to lively and sometimes weird concoctions. 
Molded salads, popular since the introduction of pow- 
dered gelatin in the late 19th century, took on all sorts of 
new guises (one of my favorites is a well-seasoned — often 
with celery salt — tomato ring filled with seafood or even 
chopped hard-cooked egg). Some ingredients became, 
for a time, a salad maker’s best friend: decent mayon- 
naise, chili sauce (of the mild and nonthreatening va- 
riety), roasted peppers, anchovy paste, and corn niblets 
were just a few of the items readily available for enliven- 
ing a salad. Some of these ingredients — canned chick- 
peas, for example, and kidney beans — are still popular 
salad staples today. Others, like canned string beans, 
have largely fallen out of favor. 

Canned fruit, in particular, spawned some of the 
oddest dishes. A 1941 church fund-raising cookbook 
from Ridgewood, New Jersey, gives a recipe for '‘Deli- 
cious Salad”, containing a can each of pineapple and 
sweet cherries along with sliced oranges, marshmal- 
lows, and a cooked dressing of eggs, vinegar, and sugar 
with beaten cream folded in at the end. In case there 
might be confusion that this could he construed as a 
dessert, the recipe suggests serving it atop crisp lettuce. 
In my childhood, I was on more than one happy occa- 
sion offered canned peaches stuffed with cream cheese 
and napped with vinaigrette. 

When it came to dressings during the early and mid- 
20th century, what we now consider basic materials, 
such as olive oil and good-quality vinegars, were virtu- 
ally unknown in most American kitchens. (In many 
parts of the country, olive oil could he purchased only 
in minuscule amounts at pharmacies, where it was — 
and indeed occasionally still is — sold as a laxative and 
skin ointment.) Thus were horn our seemingly number- 
less types of dressing, many, such as thousand island, 
based on ingredients near and dear to our hearts (and 
our refrigerators), like mayonnaise and pickles (see page 
58 for a closer look at a few of our favorite dressings). 

High-end restaurants, country clubs, and hotels some- 
times had access to a greater selection of ingredients during 
these years. Ihcy also employed chefs with classical training 
who had an idea of what could acceptably be combined. 
Ihcir customers tended to fare better than people at home, 
who depended on the popular cookbooks of the time. Some 
of the brightest creations of the era were main-course lun- 
cheon salads, designed to appeal to ladies: the chef’s salad 
(lettuce, ham, beef tongue, turkey or chicken, and hard- 
cooked egg) served at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York 
City, the mixed-greens salad with green goddess dressing at 
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SALADS 


Salad, by its very nature, has become the ideal playground for new ideas 


San Francisco's Palace Hotel, and the cobb salad {lettuce, 
tomatoes, bacons chicken, hard-cooked egg, avocado, and 
roquefort) at the Brown Derby in Los Angeles were all 
lasting successes* 

The grand experiment continues. In recent 
years, the choice of salads, as both first and main 
courses, and the list of ingredients have grown expo- 
nentially, taking cues from around the world. As the 



METHOD 


Iceberg Lettuce with Thousand Island Dressing 

The invention of thousand island dressing is often attributed to Theo 
Rooms, a chef at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago when it opened in 1910. 
Other accounts hold that the thick, satisfying condiment was devised on 
one of the Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River in Canada. This recipe 
is based on one used at the now defunct Filene's Restaurant in Boston. 
Fold together 1 cup mayonnaise, 2 tbsp. chili sauce, 1 tbsp. finely chopped 
white onions, 1 tbsp. finely chopped dill pickle, 1 tbsp. finely chopped cooked 
beets, 1 tbsp. finely chopped hard-cooked egg, 1 tbsp, finely chopped chives, 
1 tbsp, finely chopped pimientos, 1 tbsp. finely chopped flat-leaf parsley, 
and V2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce in a bowl with a rubber spatula. Season 
with salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste. Serve over wedges of 
iceberg lettuce. Makes about 1 cup dressing. 


foods at our disposal become more varied and diverse, 
salad, by its very nature, becomes the ideal playground 
for new ideas* The salads we eat today reflect more vi- 
brantly, and more faithfully, than ever before the many 
immigrant cultures that thrive within our borders and 
also our burgeoning appreciation of small farmers and 
locally sourced products. 

Whereas just a decade or two ago supermarket pro- 
duce aisles offered a virtually unchanging cast of bare 
basics, today's food stores and farm stands are bursting 
with unprecedented variety* Even familiar salad veg- 
etables now appear in numerous incarnations — heir- 
loom tomatoes of every size and color, purple carrots, 
cucumbers both great and smalk We have red onions, 
white onions, yellow onions, vidalia onions, walla walla 
sweet onions, not to mention spring onions, scallions, 
shallots, and a whole range of chives* Garlic, once con- 
sidered too aggressive for a gentleperson's table, is now 
ubiquitous in our salads. Uhe selection of greens one 
can buy today is also staggering: formerly obscure finds, 
including such chicories as radicchio, chioggia, and the 
long, serrated puntarelle of winter, arc no longer un- 
common. Many kinds of cress and fresh herbs can now 
easily be bought year-round. And almost any market 
sells bags of washed mixed greens under the name mes- 
clun. Contributing to this diverse tableau are once ex- 
otic vegetables like bean sprouts and mizuna and tatsoi 
(a cousin to bok choy) greens. 

Americans are exhibiting the same, voracious curios- 
ity when it comes to what they put on their salads. The 
array of oils and vinegars at specialty stores today is 
nearly overwhelming. High-quality first-pressing extra- 
virgin olive oil, from all over the world, is a given, and 
the vinegars on offer arc made from an astounding di- 
versity of fruits, wines, and even grains. Many of us arc 
dispensing altogether with crystallized salt for boost- 
ing our salads in favor of using soy sauce. Indeed, the 
introduction of that and other Asian condiments such 
as mirin, sesame oil, rice wine vinegar, and ginger has 
vastly enhanced the everyday salads of countless home 
cooks and restaurateurs — a reflection, perhaps, of the 
gifts that Americas Asian immigrants have bestowed 
on our everyday larder. 

And yet, many of the hearty favorites of a simpler 
time are still with us: hard- cooked eggs, potatoes, corn, 
shrimp, chicken, turkey, ham, celery, canned tuna, and 
good old cabbage and romainc. As new gets added to old, 
there would seem to be no limit to the capacity of our 
cupboards, refrigerators, and gardens. American salad, 
it seems, makes room for all comers while remaining, in 
some elemental way, our own. 




Grana Padano Cheese and 
San Daniele Prosciutto, Italian 
products so unique, they're 
protected by law. Original and 
authentic European Protected 
Designation of Origin (RD.O.) 


(iR\NA [ADANO " Ihe world's first "hard" 
cheese - has been made in the fertile f"o Valley in 
the same manner for nearly 1,()00 years. May 
Grana Padano is one of the most widely known 
cheeses in the world. 


i 








Grana Padano Cheese and San Daniele Prosciutto 

Experience the Flavor. 


GRANA 

PADANO 

w 


lb enjoy a chunk of Grana Padano Is to enioy the 
very best l.haL nal.ure pmvides; the product of 
grass, grain, cow's milk and the skill and patience 
of Man. Every wheel of Grana Padano Is made 
today just as 11 was a millennium 
agt:L.d.he only changes are those 
required by modern nnlrilional, 
health and hygiene standards. 

Using milk produced exclusively 
within the defined zone d production, 
from meticulously mainiained cows fed a strict diet 
of the R) Valley's sagey grasses and grains, Grana 
Padano's flavor is a direct descendent of its 
environmeni A sweet, delicately salty flavor and 
rich, grainy texture that is more popular with 
lialians than any oiher.„and one of the most widely 
known and enjoyed cheeses in the world. 

SAN DANIELE [^ROSGIUTTO - The world- 
renowned air-cured Italian ham 
- is also a product unique to its 

environment. Here in the pre- 

Alpine Prinli region of Northern 
Italy, the soft and salty breezes f)f the Adrlal.ic 
mix will! the fresh, cool winds draining down from 
Ihe Alps U) form an ideal Ifjw-humidity climate for 
air curing that Is unlike any in the world. The air 
imparts a flavfjr all its own. The only other 
ingredients are specially raised pigs, sea 
sail.,, and lime. 





Promotional rampalp financed with the contribution from 
the European Union and the Italian Govemmeni 



• 1/2 pound pasta dough 

• 6 ounces ricotta cheese 

• 1/3 cup grated Grana Padano cheese 

• 2 egg yolks 


• 1/2 pound of thinly 

sliced Prosclutl .0 dl San Daniele 

• Salt and pepper 

• Butter as required 


PREPARATION 

1 . Prepare the pasta dough in the 
traditional way or purchase it pre-made. 

2. Prepare the filling for the lortellini: 
blend together the ricotta cheese, 
Grana Padano cheese, and the. egg 
yolks. Add salt and pepper to taste. 

3. Roll the dough to a paper-like thickness. 

4. In a vertical line, place spoonfuls of 
filling on rolled dough at a distance of 
about 1 inch from each other, 

Wel. the edges of [.he dough and fold it in 
two. Cut the tortclllni giving them a half 
moon shape. Roll them on the forefinger 


to join the two ends (this will give you 
the classical tortclllni shape). Cook the 
lortellini in sail winter. 

6. Cut Ihe Prosciutto di San Daniele into 
strips and brown it in a saucepan with 
butter. Add the lortellini and sante 
them in this dressing. 

PLATE COMPOSITION 

1 . Place the Lortellini in the middle of the plate. 

2. D^p with slivers of Grana Padano cheese. 

3. Serve immediately. Serves 4 
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Basque region have distinguished its people — and food 


Borroka da bide bakarra* Hie words, spray-painted in br jghfted bn a white wall 
near the docks in Bermeo, a fishing village in northern Spain, are inde^heraWe to me, 
so I turn to my friend Mikel Zeberio, in whose car kfbPt ridmg, for the traiftladon. Mikel, 
a 54-ycar-old food journalist, former restaurando;^^i^iLa nd cook, and general polymath, 
decodes the message: “The struggle is the only path/’ We are in the Basque Country, 
where the graffiti are written in Euskera, theBasique laTiguage, and ar^ ha^lyj^r of 



People who consideif themselves B3.SCJUC have been living 


in this corner of the Iberian Peninsula 







the “joG was here” variety. Technically, this 
part of the world is in Spain, but it's definitely 
not Spain. In some towns, you could pick 
a fight in under a minute simply by referring 
to the locals as Spaniards. Until the debut, 
ten years ago, of Frank Gehry s Guggenheim 
Museum in Bilbao, the architectural marvel 
that initiated the transformation of that city 
from industrial center to tourist destina- 
tion, it was rare to see an international news 
report covering the Basque Country that 
wasn't about Euskadi Ta Askatasuna (Basque 
Homeland and Liberty) — the Basque sepa- 
racist group commonly known by its acro- 
nym, ETA — and its violent battles with the 
Spanish authorities. 

But Euskadi (the Basque people's name 
for their homeland), a place that the locals 
often refer to in Spanish as their pequeno pats 
(little country), has much more to offer than 
troubles, not least of all its food. I could not 
have asked for a better guide to the region 
and its cuisine than Mikel, whom I met a 
few years ago through a mutual friend who 
is a chef in San Sebastian. A hear of a man, 
though decidedly more teddy than grizzly, 
he is a walking encyclopedia of Basque food 
and wine. 

Although the three Basque provinces of 
Bizkaia, Gipuzkoa, and Araha (as Vizcaya, 
Guipuzcoa, and A lava are rendered locally) 
have been part of the Spanish state for more 
than five hundred years, people who consider 
themselves Basque have been living in the 
mountainous, northeastern corner of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula for more than two thousand 
years. The Basque homeland — an area not 
much larger than Delaware, with a population 
of roughly 2 million people — had one of the 
earliest democratic law codes, known as the 
fueros^ and people here pay all their taxes to 

Clockwise from top left: fresh- caught scorpion fish; 
making a corn tortilla; a street scene in a town in 
Bizkaia Province; mussel stock being added to tuna 
stew with potatoes and peppers. Previous pages^ a 
corn miller^s hands; a centuries-old hermitage on 
the Basque coast; a BIzkaian woman. 
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Marmitako 

(Tuna Stew with Potatoes and Peppers) 
SERVES 6-8 

This recipe was invented by resourceful Basque 
fishermen^ who had to create dishes out of the 
staples they most often had on hand, namely, 
potatoes, dried peppers^ and fish. The name 
derives from marmto, the Spanish word for the 
type of pot in which the stew was prepared. 

6 dried chorieero peppers (see page 93) 
or new mexico chiles, seeded 
2 lbs. mussels, debearded and scrubbed 
10 tbsp. extra-virgin ol ive oil 

2 medium white onions, thinly sliced 
5 large yukon gold potatoes (about 4 

lbs.), peeled and cut into IV 2 " chunks 
with cascodos technique (see page 87) 

5 cups fish stock 

3 plum tomatoes, cored and chopped 
2 lbs. boneless skinless tuna filets, cut 

into 2 " chunks 

Salt and freshly ground white pepper 

1 . Bring a pot of water to a boil over medium 
heah add peppers, and cook, covered, until soft, 
40-45 minutes. Drain. Scrape pulp from pep- 
pers and discard skins; transfer pulp to a bowl. 
Put mussels into a pot, cover, and cook over me- 
dium-high heat, shaking occasionally, until mus- 
sels open, 5-7 minutes (discard any that don't 
open). Set aside for 10 minutes. Strain through 
a fine-mesh sieve over a bowl to collect mussel 
broth. (Reserve mussels for another use.) 

2 . Heat 7 tbsp. oil in a pot over mediu m heat Add 
onions, cook until browned, 20 -2 5 mi nutes. Add 
potatoes; cook until somewhat softened, 10-12 
minutes. Add reserved pepper pulp; cook until 
fragrant, 2-3 minutes. Add mussel broth and fish 
stock: bring to a boil Reduce heat to medium-low 
and simmer, partial ly covered, u nti I potatoes a re 
tender, 12-15 minutes. Add tomatoes: cook for 
10-12 minutes. Working in batches, fry tuna in 
remaining oil in a large skillet over medium-high 
heat, turning, until golden yet rare, 2-3 minutes. 
Add to pot; remove from heat and let rest for 5 
minutes. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 







From left, cutting zopako, a Basque dried bread; 
gathering at the weekly farmers' market in Or- 
dizia; Basque-style garlic soup. 

the provincia.1 government, which forwards 
a portion of the revenue to Madrid. Further 
distinguishing the Basque Country is the fact 
that the Fuskera language bears no resem- 
blance to any of the Romance tongues spoken 
in neighboring countries; philologists are still 
arguing about its origins. “Our language is the 
connective thread that has helped this little 
country survive ” says MikeL 


especially — men, in sharp contrast with the 
rest of Spain. Basque women still rule the 
home, hut the men have established their 
own enclaves, places where they can con- 
nect over food and drink and where they arc 
the ones in charge of the flames. 

A FEW DAYS AFTER 1 arrive in Bilbao, 
M ikel gathers a group of friends at Doniene 
Gorrondona Txakolina, a small winery, in the 
coastal town of Bakio, that is known espe- 
cially for its white txakoli (pronounced CHA- 
ko-LEE), a young, dry, mildly sparkling wine 


drifted into the room and is egging Freire on 
in a discussion of whether or not bacalao a 
la hizkaina (a salt cod recipe that features a 
sweet pepper sauce) should be made with to- 
mato or not, a long-standing dispute. Freire 
takes the bait: “Using peppers alone can 
make the dish hitter.” Mikel shoots him a 
stern look, stops what he is doing, and carries 
over a pot of his tomatoless hizkaina sauce. 
“Taste,” he orders Freire, as Sarratea stands 
next to them, making no effort to conceal 
a grin. Freire dips his index finger into the 
pot and then raises it to his mouth. All eyes 


Mikel smiles at me and says, “Cooking for your friends is truly one of 


When it comes to conversation, whether 
it’s in Euskera or in Spanish (in which all 
Basques are fluent), people here address a 
holy trinity of topics: politics, soccer, and 
food, though not necessarily in that order. 
The region is home to a plethora of Mi- 
chelin-starred restaurants specializing in 
haute, ultramodern cuisine, but the most 
common debates center on how to prepare 
traditional Basque dishes. Seemingly ev- 
eryone has an opinion because just about 
everyone here cooks, including — and 


made from hondarrabi zuri, an indigenous 
grape. Mikel is multitasking in the kitchen, 
cooking several dishes, among them a hearty 
potato and leek soup known as porrusalda, 
while his 60 -year-old friend Kepa Freire, who 
runs a smoked-fish company, acts as his sous- 
chef, stopping every so often to regale me 
with stories on local culinary history. “Tra- 
ditional food here means everything,” Freire 
says, “dhe rest is just a lie.” 

Meanwhile, Andoni Sarratea, a 3 8 -year- 
old who is one of the winery’s co-owners, has 


are on him. After a pause, he launches into 
a story about what a great cook his mother 
was, not so deftly avoiding an admission of 
defeat. Sarratea erupts into laughter, and 
Mikel returns to the stove. 

Later, Mikel takes me to the small city 
of Mungia, where he and Freire prepare a 
multicourse feast for ten in Freire’s txoko 
(pronounced CElO-ko), one of the private, 
dues-paying, all-male gastronomic clubs 
of which there arc scores throughout the 
Basque Country. Elerc, in an establishment 




cO'Owned by all the members, the men set 
a long wooden dining table, and those who 
are not manning the stoves in the restau- 
rant-grade kitchen mill around, observing 
and offering their two cents, ‘d make mine a 
little differently,” says Pedro Prieto, a friend 
of Freire s, as he leans over a pot of MikePs 
marmitako — a savory tuna and potato stew 
brightened with mild peppers called chori- 
ceros — bubbling away on the stove. 

In addition to the marmitako, Mikcl 
cooks up a rich, dense garlic and bread soup 
using zopako, a dried, rusklike bread pro- 

the great pleasures of life” 

duced in the Basque Country specifically 
for use in long-simmering dishes. Slightly 
charred on the outside, the zopako absorbs 
the concentrated flavor of the garlic and 
chicken stock and gives the finished soup a 
comforting, pillowy texture. Seeing every- 
one enjoy the food, Mikel smiles at me and 
says, ^'Cooking for your friends is truly one 
of the great pleasures of life.” 

For dessert, Freire makes tortillas stuffed 
with dark chocolate — a dish known as talos 
con chocolate — using finely ground corn- 


meal that Mikel and I have purchased earlier 
from Luis Azillona, a miller (sec page 86). 
The kernels that Azi Ilona uses have been 
toasted before they are ground^ the process 
yields an earthy, smoky flavor that enhances 
the dessert s bittersweet filling. 

In virtually every place where Mikcl 
and I travel, the tradition of men gather- 
ing over food and drink is reenacted again 
and again. At Urbitartc, a cider house and 
restaurant in the town of Ataun, in Gipuz- 
koa, where apples have long been an impor- 
tant crop, we join Mikcl s cousin Juantxu 
Zeberio and a group of his closest friends, 
who meet here every Tuesday night in a 
venerable communal ritual that has experi- 
enced a resurgence in recent years. “Txotx!” 
yells Demetrio Terradillos, the ringleader 
and also the chef; the word (pronounced 
CF40TCH) in this context refers to the 
wooden stick once used for plugging the 
hole of a hard-cider barrel. Terradillos s call 
is the signal that a jet of the fizzy amber 
beverage is about to be released. In unison, 
everyone rises from the tables, tumblers in 
hand. At the barrel, each person bends for- 
ward in turn, lowering his or her glass almost 


METHOD 


Sopa de Ajo 

(Ba^que-Styfe Garlic Soup) 

Garlic soup is made all over Spain, but the 
Basque version is unique in that it uses a 
special dried bread called zopako, which is 
unavailable in the U,S. We found that an oven- 
dried baguette makes a good substitute. Heat 
oven to 250®. Wrap a 3'" 10" baguette in foil 

and bake until somewhat dried out, about 2 V 2 
hours. Let cook Cut the baguette into 1 " pieces 
and transfer, with any crumbs, to a bowl. Bring 
a pot of waterto a boil over medium heat. Add 6 
seeded dried choricero peppers (see page 93) 
or new mexico chiles, cover, and cook at a rapid 
simmer until soft, 40-45 minutes; drain. Scrape 
puip from peppers and discard skins; set aside. 
Heat 2/3 cup extra-virgin olive oil in pot over 
medium heat. Add 8 chopped doves garlic; 
cook until golden, 2-3 minutes. Add bread, with 
its crumbs, and cook until toasted, 6-7 minutes. 
Add 2V7 quarts chicken stock and reserved 
pepper pulp and bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium-low and simmer, partially covered, 
until bread has separated Into small pieces and 
the soup has thickened, about 2 hours. Season 
with salt to taste. Serves 4-6. 
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to the ground to catch the arc of ciders and 
follows the stream to its source (the motion is 
designed to aerate the cider and create more 
fizz). No one wears his or her best shoes to a 
cider house meal. 

The menu rarely varies: there is a bacalao 
(salt cod) omelettCj fried bacalao with peppers, 
enormous beef chops (grilled and sprinkled 
with coarse salt), and, for dessert, walnuts, idi- 


METHOD 


Porrusalda 

(Potato and Leek Soup) 

Sometimes bacalao (salt cod) is added to this 
home-style soup. Heat 1 cup extra-virgin olive 
oil In a pot over medium heat. Add 3 large sliced 
onions: cook until soft, 20-25 minutes. Using a 
slotted spoon, transfer onions to a bowl; leave 
oil behind. Add 4 large yukon gold potatoes (3 
Ibs.X cut into fl/^" chunks with the coscodas 
technique (see page 87), and cook until golden, 
7^9 minutes. Add reserved onions, 8 stemmed 
seeded dried choricero peppers (see page 93) 
or new mexico chiles, 6 chopped leeks (white 
and light green parts only), 4 chopped carrots, 
2 quartered medium tomatoes, 2 cups cubed 
calabaza squash, salt to taste, and 5 quarts 
water. Bring to a boll. Reduce to medium-low 
and simmer, partially covered, until potatoes 
are tender, about 20 minutes. Serves 8-10. 

Bacalao al Pil-Pil 

(Salt Cod in Garlic Sauce) 

Make sure to use skIn-on salt cod; the natural 
gelatin In the skin is vital to emulsifying the 
sauce. Put four 4" x 4"' skIn-on boneless salt 
cod filets (about iVz lbs. in all; see page 93) Into 
a large bowl. Cover cod with water, refrigerate, 
and soak, changing water 6-8 times, for 48-72 
hours. Remove cod from water; pat dry. Heat 
1 cup extra-virgin olive oil in a large skillet over 
medium-low heat. Add 5 thinly sliced doves 
garlic; cook, stirring, until garlic is light golden 
brown, 4-5 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer garlic to a plate; set aside. Reduce heat 
under skillet to very low; let cool for 5 minutes. 
Add cod filets, skin side up, and cook until just 
hot, spooningthe hotoii overthem, 8-10 minutes. 
Carefully transfer all but a few tablespoons of 
the oil to a small pot over very low heat. Flip cod 
filets; arrange toward center of skillet. Allow 
cod to cook gently until bubbles of gelatin begin 
to form in oil. Gently rock skillet back and forth 
every 1-2 minutes while whisking oil in skillet 
constantly to form an emulsion. As more gelatin 
forms in skillet, slowly drizzle in reserved oil a few 
tablespoons at a time, while whisking constantly, 
to make a smooth sauce, about 20 minutes in all. 
Garnish with reserved garlic, Serves 4. 


BASQUE COUNTRY 

azabal (a local sheeps milk cheese), and apple 
jelly. In the cuisine of the Basque C]ountryj 
many of the same ingredients appear repeat- 
edly in almost innumerable but subtly nuanced 
variations. ''This place is aesthetically beautiful, 
but its riches are measured,” Mikel says. “Be- 
cause of the humidity and the harsh landscape, 
its never been an easy place to farm.” 

Given the Basque region s con nection to its 
coastline, wBich stretches for more than 150 
miles, fish are an important part of the local 
diet, and the fishing and canning industries 
dominate community life in many coastal vil- 
lages. In the Bizkaian town ofOndarroa, Mikel 
introduces me to Jose Antonio Aguirreoa, head 
of Conservas Aguirreoa, a fish canning busi- 
ness started by his grandfather in 1888. As we 
walk through town, he points to the church 
steeple and to a metallic object perched near 
the belk “That siren goes off whenever fishing 
boats return to port, letting everyone know 
what theyVe carrying: one ring means tuna, 
two for sardines, and three, anchovies.” 

Though geography and weather may have 
conspired to limit the local larder, the Basque 
culinary imagination is anything but restrained. 
People here have found a way to create grand 
dishes out of very little. A case in point is ba- 
calao al pil-pil, a dish that Mikel teaches me to 
make the next evening. It calls for nothing more 
than skin-on salt cod, olive oil, garlic, and, if 
the cook is feeling bold, a guindilla — a skinny, 
green, mildly piquant chile. Warming the fish 
slightly in a small amount ofgarlic-in fused olive 
oil, Mikel takes the skillet off the heat and then, 
shaking it regularly, adds more oil, a little at a 
time, until it emulsifies the gelatin released from 
the cod s skin. The result is a thickened, almost 
opaque golden sauce that softens the pungency 
of the garlic and the briny tang of the salt cod, 
producing an elemental fusion all its own. 

From Ondarroa, Mikel and 1 drive inland, 
toward the mountainous Bidegoian district of 
Gipuzkoa Pro\4nce, where we meet 36-year-old 
Pello Urdapilleta, who lives with his wife, moth- 
er, and two small children in his ancestral home. 
1 n a place where language is identity, a name can 
mean everything, and in the case of Urdapilleta, 
it became his destiny. When his father died, the 
19-year-old Urdapilleta decided to put together 
a genealogical chart. Tracing his surname — 

Clockwise from top left; a few of Pello Urda- 
pilleta's euskal txerria piglets; salt cod ivi garlic 
sauce; Kepa Freire; potato and leek soup. 
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Talos con Chocolate 

(Corn Tortillas with Melted Chocolate} 
SERVES 6 


In the Basque Country, a local variety of corn, 
called tzakinarto, is toasted and milled into a 
flour, which is used for handmade corn tortillas 
that are typically eaten with chocolate or with 
savory fillings like chorizo, bacon, and bacalao. 
The corn and its flour are unavailable In the 
U.S., but we found that masa harina, a Mexican 
product, makes a suitable substitute. 


4 cups masa harina (see page 93) 
1 tsp. salt 
6 tbsp, canola oil 
6 oz. semisweet or bittersweet 
chocolate, broken into pieces 


1 - Combine masa, salt, and 2V2 cups water in a 
large bowl. Work the mixture with your hands 
to form a soft dough. Divide dough into 6 equal 
pieces and form each into a ball. Cover dough 
balls with a dean towel. 

2. Working with 1 dough ball at a time, press flat 
into a 4'" disc. Using your fingers, press dough out 
into a 7" circle, neatening up the edges slightly as 
you go along, the result should be a thick, rough- 
hewn tortilla. Run a spatula under the tortilla to 
release it and transfer to a large plate; top with a 
piece of wax paper. Repeat process with remain- 
ing dough balls, stacking tortillas between pieces 
of wax paper, 

3. Heat 1 tbsp. of the oil in a medium cast-iron 
skillet over medium heat. Lay a tortilla in the 
skillet and cook, flipping once, untii lightgolden 
brown and cooked through, 6^8 minutes in 
all. Transfer tortilla to a plate, put a little of 
the chocolate along half the tortilla, and fold 
in half. Let the warmth of the tortilla melt the 
chocolate. Repeat process with remaining oil, 
tortillas, and chocolate. Serve hot. 


which literally means pig pile — he discovered 
that his family tree had pig-farming roots in the 
area going back at least as fat as 1575. Eight years 
later, he read a new.spaper article about the dis- 
appearance of two of the three indigenous types 
of Basque pig arid, after asking around, found 
that the remaining breed, the euskal txerria, wa.s 
also on the veige of extinction. Given his own 
family s historical tics to pig farming, he vowed 
to try to ensure the breed s survival^ visiting area 
farmers who had a few of the animals left and 
buying as many as he could find. Over time, he 
and his brother Roke raised a small herd of these 



From left, corn tortillas with melted chocolate; 
sitting down to dinner at the Urbitarte cider 
house in Ataun. 




spotted creatures known for their long, floppy 
ears. The siblings now have more than a hun- 
dred pigs in their own “pile”. 

Ihc animals spend much of the year outdoors, 
feeding on gra.ss, wild herbs, and the nuts of 
beech, chestnut, hazelnut^ and walnut tree.s, a 
diet responsible for the complex, nutty flavor 
and buttery texture of the hams and charcutcric 
made from their flesh. The meat is differ- 
ent from, but comparable in quality to, 
the more famous pata negra pork prod- 
ucts that come from Spains Extrema- 
dura region, in the southwest. Though 
Urdapilleta is not trying to compete 
with that larger, more established 
industry — right now, his venture is 
simply a demanding hobby (he works 
full-time for a meat company in a 
nearby town) — he hopes to make his 
living from it someday. 

Later, we sit down to a lunch of spit- 
roasted, crisp-skinned chicken topped 
with bits of fried bacon along with plates 
of euskal txerria ham and salchichdn .sau- 
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sage that Make, Urdapilleta s wife, has set out. 
Being able to preserve a part of Basque heritage 
has been rewarding, he tells me as he refills my 
gla.ss, but he insists the source of his satisfac- 
tion is deeper than that, “dhc best thing about 
this work, the thing that makes the most sense 
to me,” he says, “is being able to share it with 
people seated around a tabic, like this.” 


The Pantry, page 93: Sources for dried 
choricero peppers, skin- on salt cod filets, and 
masa harina. 





THE GUIDE 

BASQUE COUNTRY 

Country code: 34 
Exchange rate: 0.76 euro = $1 


Dinner for drinks , tax , and tip : 

Expensive Over $100 Moderate $35-$i00 Inexpensive Under $35 


WHERE TO STAY 


CASTILLO DE ARTEAGA Gaz- 
teiubide 7> GautegiZ' Arteaga (94 627 
Q4 4 0; www.panai v. comlingieslcastillo 
kastiiloarteaga.asp). Rates: $16Q-$190 
double. Housed, in a restored castle, 
this stunning, 14-room hotel is a 
peaceful yet elegant retreat. Relax on 
the roof deck while enjoying views of 
the lush, green countryside. 

HESPERIA BILBAO campo Vo^ 
/antln2S, Bilbao (94 405 1 100; www 
.hesperia-bilbao.com). Rates: SS5— 
$225 double. Rooms at this mod ho- 
tel, centrally located on the Nervion 


River, are minimalist in design but 
comfortable. Reserve one that faces 
the water, and take in the shimmering 
lights of the promenade at night. 

WHERE TO EAT 


ARBOLAGAl^A Museo de Bellas 
Artes de Bilbao, plaza del Museo 2, 
Bilbao (94 442 4657). Moderate. Hi is 
elegant restaurant offers a blend of 
strong, accessible flavors and haute 
cuisine refinement. Chef Ai tor Basabe 
is an avid fisherman, and his seafood 
dishes — like flaky, moist machote 
(red porgy) served with a squid ink 
risotto — are particularly good. 



BASERRI MAI TEA Atxondoa, 
Forua (94 625 3408; www.panaiv 
. CO m/ingles/baserrilbaserrimaitea. asp). 
Moderate. Located in a traditional 
easerio (farmhouse), this restaurant 
serves up wonderful smoke-tinged fare, 
such as pichon (squab) and cliipi rones 
(baby squid), straight off the grill, but 
the other menu options, like a rich 
seafood soup studded with clams and 
shrimp, are more than their equal. 

KAIA KAIPE General Amao 4, Ge- 
taria (94 314 0500; www.kaia'kaipe 
.com). Expensiue. At this split-level eat- 
ery, you1l enjoy the freshest-possible 
seafood and an impressive list of Span- 
ish wines. Don t miss the txangurro a I 
homo, succulent spider crab meat sim- 
mered in an aromatic txakoli (a white 
wine) and tomato sauce, then lightly 
baked in the crustaceans carapace. 

MUGARITZ Otzazulueta haserria, 
Aldura aldea 20, Erren teria (94 352 
2455; wmw. m ugaritz. co m). Exp en - 
sive. Specializing in neither molecular 


gastronomy nor rustic country fare, 
M ugaritz steers its own course wdth 
austere but exquisite creations, such as 
a roasted red mullet filet served with 
an ethereal saflfon and rockfish reduc- 
tion and a milk-fiavored ice cream with 
tapioca pearls and hazelnut tuiles. 

RESTAURANTE GUGGEN- 
HEIM BILBAO avemda Abando- 
ibarra 2, Bilbao (94 423 9333; 
w w w. resta u ran tegugge nh ei m . co m). 
Expensive. Gehry s building w4ll en- 
gage your mind, and this restaurant 
will stimulate your stomach wdth 
memorable dishes like veal confit in 
a scallion-garlic broth topped wfith 
crisp, thyme -in fused bread crumbs 
and a calabaza-hergamot custard 
served with heady beer ice cream. 

URBITARTE ErgoienaAuzoa, Ataun 
(94 318 0119). Inexpensive. The classic 
cider house menu of bacalao, beef, and 
cheese provides a perfect counterpoint 
to the fizzy fermented brew- that comes 
streaming out of the kupelas (barrels). 
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INDIAN CLASSICS 


BY MARGO TRUE PHOTOGRAPHS BY PENNY DE LOS SANTOS 


I first ate tandoori chicken about 20 years ago, at a white-tablecloth Indian place called 
Shiva, in Houston. The owner was justly proud of the juicy, tender, deep red bird, charred 
slightly from the ferociously hot clay oven in which it was cooked. I loved it and many other 
dishes I came to know there over the next several years: stretchy naan flat bread, a roasted 
eggplant dish called bhaigan bhartha, fragrant rice biryanis and meat kormas, and emerald 
green saag paneer, made of spiced spinach and cubes of fresh cows’ milk cheese. In Indian 


restaurants from Seattle to Atlanta^ I ve ordered those 
dishes dozens of times, and if youfe a fan of Indian food 
you probably have too. But it wasn't until 1 started reading 
cookbooks and making Indian dishes on my own, then 
traveling and eating all over India, that I began to realize 
how much else was out there. 

India is teeming with cuisines and suhcui sines, yet those 
of us in North America mainly know only two of them: 
rustic village cooking from the Punjab and the extravagant 
court cuisine of the Moghul emperors, both from the 
northern part of the country. How did these cooking 
styles, and a handful of their emblematic dishes, come to 
dominate Indiamrestaurant menus here, as fixed as por^ 
traits in a gallery? 

It\s ir^i THE OLD CITY OF D EL HI, in the heart of 
northern India, that 1 begin to understand, I stand in the 
spartan kitchen of Moti Mahal restaurant, redolent of 
spices and smoke, and watch a cook rub seasoned yogurt 
into the flesh of a chicken, dliis is the place credited with 
bringing tandoori chicken to the world. Its founder was 
Kundan Lai Gujral, a Punjabi Hindu from what is now 
Pakistan. As a boy in the city of Peshawar, Gujral began 
working at a food stall; it was ambitiously called Moti 
Mahal {Pearl Palace). The stalls centerpiece was a tandoor, 
a cylindrical clay oven used for bread baking in that part 
of the subcontinent for centuries. 

After Partition divided India and Pakistan in 1947, 
Gujral and millions of other Punjabi Hindus fled across the 
border to India, All along the Grand Trunk Road, the ma- 
jor highway of the north, refugees set up small public food 


I R E C 

IRE I 

Tandoori Chicken 

(Yogurt- and Spice-Marinated Chicken) 

SERVES 4-6 

This version of tandoori chicken— intricately spiced, juicy, and tender— tastes even better if 
you allow the chicken to rest in the second, yogurt-based marinade overnight. To re-create 
the heat of a tandoor oven, we placed a baking stone in our conventional one and cranked it 

as high as it would go. For hard-to-find Indian 

ingredientSj seeTHE pantry, page 93. 

4 skinless bdne-in chicken legs 

IV 2 tsp. cardamom seeds 

3 skinless bene-in chicken breast 

IV 2 tsp. garlic powder 

halves, each halved crosswise 

IV 2 tsp. ground bay leaf 

6 doves garl ic, coarsely chopped 

IV 2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 3'" piece peeled ginger, coarsely 

IV 2 tsp. ground doves 

chopped 

}}/2 tsp. ground ginger 

Salt 

1 cup plain yogurt 

3 tbsp. canola oil 

V 2 tsp. ground black salt (optional) 

1 tbsp. distilled white vinegar 

6 green thai chiles, stemmed and 

1 tbsp. kashmiri red chile powder or 

finely chopped 

paprika 

Chat masala (optional) 


1 . Make 2"-wide slashes about Vz" deep all over chicken pieces. Cut knee joints on legs 
halfway; transfer all the chicken to a large bowl. 


2 . Puree garlic, ginger, and V4cup water in a blender; add to chicken along with 2 tsp. salt, 
half the oif vinegar, 1 tsp. chile powder, and half of each of the following: cardamom, garlic 
powder, bay leaf, cinnamon, doves, and ground ginger. Toss to coat; refrigerate overnight. 


3 , Put yogurt, black salt, chiles, and all remaining oil, chile powder, cardamom,garlic pow- 
der, bay leaf, cinnamon, cloves, ground ginger, and salt to taste into a bowl; mix. Pour 
yogurt mixture over chicken; massage into flesh for 2-3 minutes. Cover with plastic wrap, 
let marinate at room temperature for 1 hour. 


^ ^ ^ j j, r o 4* If using, place a baking stone on the middle oven rack, heat oven to (or if pos- 

Margo I rue the food editor for Her most ^ baking sheet with foil; place a baking rack directly on top of the foil. Arrange 

recent article for AY was (.oming Home to (.afe chicken pieces (with any marinade that clings tothem) on top of the rack in a single layer Bake, 
Annie'\ in the November 2006 issue. rotating baking sheet once, until crisp, lightly charred, and cooked through, about 25 minutes 

for breasts and 35 minutes for legs. Sprinkle with chat masala, if you like. Serve hot. 

Facing page, spices for sale near Delhi's Jama Masjid mosque. 
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paste> based on ginger> garlic> and other aromatics^ and he 
was a master at working the hot coals. 

Guji aLs stall quickly expanded to the lot next door, and 
he enlarged his menUj adding other Punjabi specialties. By 
all accounts^ he was a grand character, a stout man who 
wore elegant tailored suits, liked bis whiskey, and would 
greet his guests by bending down to touch their feet in a 
traditional Hindu sign of respect. Before long, the coun- 
try’s prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, was dropping by, 
and even foreign eminences like Jackie Kennedy and Ni- 
kita Khru.shchev feasted on Gujral s chicken. Meanwhile, 
other dhabas transformed themselves into conventional- 
style restaurants (often called '“hotels” in India), with 
Punjabis at their helms, and started featuring tandoor- 
cooked food on their menus too. “It was like a wildfire,” 
says Delhi food consultant Marut Sikka. “Every roadside 


RECIPE 


Dal Makhani 

(Creamy Spiced Indian LentiisJ 
SERVES 6-8 


Moti Mahal 
caused a 
sensation; 
you could 
even say it 
iaunched 
the modern 
Indian 
restaurant 


Cooking up korma and other moghui specialties at Karim'Sr 
above. Facing page, dal makhani at Moti Mahal. 

stalls called dhahas, complete with tandoor ovens, and of- 
fered basic cooking to other travelers. (In later years, those 
dhahas evolved into truck stops, with wa.sh stations and 
cots for napping.) Gujral was one of many refugees whose 
final destination was Delhi. Inside the boundaries of the 
old, walled part of the city, he opened a dhaha^ christened 
it Mod Mahal in remembrance of his boyhood employer, 
and constructed a tandoor. At this new establishment, 
Gujral cooked just three dishes: tandoori chicken, naan, 
and dal makhani, a blend of lentils simmered in a pot 
nestled in the embers of the oven. 

After my visit to Moti Mahal, I explore the city on 
foot. Taking in the variety of places to eat, from humble 
dhaba-siyXc spots to upscale restaurants, 1 marvel at how 
far this city’s dining scene has conic. When Kundan Lai 
Gujral arrived here in 1947, Delhi (and, for that matter, 
India) had a limited dining-out culture. Complex dietary 
codes, both religious and social, meant that most Hindu 
families ate only home-cooked food, which met scru- 
pulous standards for preparation. Ill ere were establish- 
ments serving Anglo-Indian cooking and Muslim-run 
dhabas hut few formal places where Hindu families could 
sit down and enjoy a meal. 

On this relatively empty stage, Moti Mahal caused a sen- 
sation; you could even say it launched the modern Indian 
restaurant. Comfortable for families to visit, it also served 
immensely appealing food. Ill ere s some uncertainty as 
to whether Gujral actually invented tandoori chicken — it 
may, for all anyone knows, have been some anonymous 
Punjabi village baker — but in his hands the bird turned 
into a thing of glory. He developed its signature seasoning 


This rich, creamy dish takes its name from makhan, the 
Hindi word for butter. For hard-to-find Indian ingredients, 
see THE PANTRY, page 93. 

IV 2 cups kali sabut urad dal (whole black lentils) 
yi cupdiannadal (split yellow lentils) 

V 2 cup rajma dal (small red kidney beans) 

1 tbsp. mustard or canola oil 

6 doves garlic, coarsely chopped 

2 thai green cbileS; stemmed and coarsely chopped 
1 2"piece peeled ginger^ coarsely chopped 

6 tbsp.ghee 
1 tsp. cumin seeds 
1 mediu m red onion, chopped 
1 tsp. ground coriander 
1 tsp. ground turmeric 

1 cup canned peeled whole tomatoes, purged 

2 tbsp.garam masala 

1 tbsp. kasoori methi (dried fenugreek leaves; optional) 

1 tsp. kashmir! red chile powder or paprika 
Salt 

IV 2 cups milk 

8 tbsp. butter, cut into pieces 
V 2 cup heavycream 

1 . Combine dais and wash under running water until it runs 
clear. Toss with oil in a bowl, set aside. Puree garlic, chiles, 
ginger, and cup water in a blender; set paste aside, 

2 - Heat ghee in a large pot over medium-high heat. Add 
cumin; cook for 1 minute. Add onions and cook until browned, 
S-10 minutes. Add paste, coriander, and turmeric; cook for 3 
minutes. Add tomatoes and cook, stirring and scraping until 
thickened, 6-7 minutes. Add dais and 2 quarts water; bring 
to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; simmer, covered, until 
tender, about 2 hours. Add garam masala, kasoori methi, chile 
powder, and salt to taste; simmerfor 5 minutes. Stir in milk and 
butter; simmer for 5 minutes. Drizzle cream on top and serve. 
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dhaha, every restaurant, every wedding, served tandoori 
chicken and dal makhani.” 


By the time M cj t i Mahal was reaching the apex of its 
popularity^ the Punjabi dishes it had popularized in India had 
already begun their migration abroad, acconipanied by an- 
other of northern India’s marquee cuisines: that of the royal 
courts of the Moghuls, which comprised rich curries and tender 
roasted meat kebabs (see '"Royal Food for the Common Man’*, 
right). By talking to restaurateurs and historians in Delhi 
and elsewhere! 1 learned how this migration and marriage of 
cuisines came about — a stoty^ that also begins with Punjabi 
refugees. In 1947, two such people, Iqbal Ghai and Peshori 
Lai Lam ha, opened a small restaurant in New Delhi {the more 
general '"Delhi” refers to both the old part of the city and the 
new) and called it Gaylord, a riff, in part, on the first initials of 
their surnames. Ghai and Lamha started out small and quickly 
branched out. Amid growing competition, their hook was a 
more sophisticated setting and a mixed menu: on it were the 
kinds of Punjabi tandoori foods that Moti Mahal had made 
famous, as well as moghul dishes such as hi r van is. (Today? 
Delhi*s original Gaylord is closed. The owners decided that the 
real estate was more valuable than the restaurant itself) 

By the mid-1950s, other restaurants began to offer menus 
that mimicked Gaylord s. Things went so well that Ghai 
and Lamha opened outlets in other Indian cities, and in 
1957 they took Gaylord to London, replicating their signa- 
ture combination of Punjabi and moghul cooking. London- 
ers loved it. The United States was next: Ghai and Lamha 
had already tested the waters at the India Pavilion restaurant 
at the 1964-65 world s fair in New York City, serving the 
dishes that had proven popular in London. The enthusiastic 
response at the fair, coupled with the loosening of immigration 


METHOD 


Bhaigan Bhartha 

(Mashed Smoky Eggplant v^^ith Tomatoes.) 

This smooth -textured, luscious side dish— the word bhartha 
means to pulverize in Hindi, referring to the fact that the 
ingredients are traditionally mashed in a mortar with a 
pestle— Is excellent servied with rice on naan (see page 83). 
For hard-to-find Indian Ingredients, see the pantry, page 93. 
Cook 2 medium eggplants (2 lbs.) directly over a medium gas 
flame, turning, until charred and softened, 10-12 minutes each. 
Remove skin and roughly chop flesh. Mash eggplant flesh with 
the bottom of a drinking glass; set aside. Heat 8 tbsp. ghee in a 
pot over medium-high heat. Add 2 tsp. cumin seeds and cook 
for 30-’45 seconds. Add 3 finely chopped medium red onions 
and cook until browned, 25-30 minutes. Add 8 finely chopped 
cloves garlic and 4 stemmed finely chopped thai green chiles; 
cook until lightly browned, 4-5 minutes. Add 4 chopped 
medium tomatoes and 4 tsp. sugar; cook until thickened, 
about 5 minutes. Add eggplant, IV 2 tbsp. garam masala, 1 tbsp. 
kashmir! red chile powderor paprika, and saitto taste. Cook until 
hot, 3-4 minutes more. Serve garnished with sliced tomatoes, 
jullenned ginger, and chopped cilantro leaves. Serves 4, 


ROYAL FOOD FOR THE COMMON MAN 

In 1913, more than 30 years before Moti Mahal Introduced tandoori food to Delhi, a 
Muslim cook named Haji Karimuddin set up a food stall called Karim's near the Jama 
Masjid, the largest mosque In India, His ancestors supposedly cooked for the entire 
line of Moghul emperors, starting in the 16th century, and Karimuddin served the kind 
of delicate Indo-Persian cooking that epitomized that court's cuisine. His goal— now 
expressed on the company website, www.karimhoteldelhl.com— was "to earn fame 
and money by serving the royal food to the common man". Today Karim's is run by 
a constellation of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons. From the start, its minced- 
meat kebabs, soft In texture and spiced in such an expert way that each bite seemed 
to glovy warmly in the mouth, were so popular that versions of them were greedily 
appropriated by restaurants throughout Delhi that opened after Partition. Gaylord, 
which later established branches in the United States and elsewhere, was one of them, 
and it helped enshrine moghul cooking on the Indian restaurant menu. 

Located off a lane lined with gritty food stalls and heaving with humanity, stray goats, 
and squalling autorickshaws, Karim's still does a terrific business. To find it you have to 
look for a small red sign opposite a narrow opening between buildings. Duck through 
that tight passage into a pocket of warm, spicy, meaty aromas, where you'll find a tiny 
courtyard ringed with small dining rooms and a hodgepodge of open kitchens. Directly 
in front Is an elevated platform where breads, including the amazing roomali roti— as 
thin and soft as a fine muslin handkerchief— are baked. The platform Is surrounded by 
metal pots on burners. In which simmer various meat and vegetable specialties (the oily 
and delicious goat korma, dark with browned shallots, is a big seller; the burra kebab, 
a meltingly tender roasted lamb chop, is another). A charcoal kebab brazier runs along 
the window of one of the dining rooms, and above It, on a sort of balcony, is the tandoori 
meat kitchen, cordoned off with meat- and fish-laden skewers ready for the ovens. To 
take in this scene while the muezzin walls from the adjacent mosque and then to feast 
on plates of kebabs, kormas, and roasted meats is to savor Delhi. — A/l.T. 
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quotas in 1965, which brought a huge influx of Indian im^ 
migrants to the States — many of them weaned on the same 
Punjabi-moghul fare that Gaylord had pioneered in its home 
country — assured them of customers. 

The Chicago Gaylord opened in 1972; then the New 
York location, in 1974; several others followed* The Punjabi- 
moghul menus stayed consistent; no one wanted to tam^ 
per with a successful formula. That combination 'was the 


METHOD 


Naan 

(Tandoori Flat Bread) 

For this method, we use a cast-iron skillet and a baking stone 
to replicate a tandoor oven. Moti Mahal's bread maker forms 
its naan Into a triangle; we stretch ours into a circle that fits the 
skillet. Whisk together 4 cups flour, 1 tbsp. plus 1 tsp. baking 
powder, 1 tbsp. salt, and 1 tbsp. sugar in a bowl. In another 
bowl, whisk together 1 V4 cups milk, V3 cup plain yogurt, 2 tbsp. 
canola oil, and 1 lightly beaten egg. Pour milk mixture into flour 
mixture; mix into a dough. Knead dough on a floured surface 
until smooth, 10-12 minutes. Form dough into a ball; coverwith 
towel; let rest for 30 minutes. If using, place a baking stone on 
the middle oven rack; heat oven to 500° (or 550° if possible). 
Divide dough into 12 pieces, cover with towel. Working with 1 
dough piece at a time, stretch it over a medium inverted bowl 
into a circle. Heat a large cast-iron skillet over high heat 
until very hot. Peel dough off bowl; lay in skillet. Bake until 
puffed on top, 2-3 minutes. Brush naan with butter. Makes 12. 


lows Gujral s origina.1 tandoori chicken recipe* (Moti Mahal 
Delux Tandoori Trail makes the same claim.) "We only use 
a maximum 600 -gram chicken*” (That's just over a pound*) 
''Bigger chicken is tough*” To .show me the preparation from 
the start, he disappears into the kitchen and return.s with 
one of his cooks, who is holding a chicken in one hand 
and a tray of spices and condiments in the other* We head 
into the courtyard, where there s more room for a cooking 
demonstration, and T watch as the cook slashes the bird 
with a knife (the cuts will allow the heat and seasonings to 
penetrate the flesh evenly), then coats it with spices, ginger- 
garlic pa.ste, and vinegar and sets it aside to let it marinate 
for several hours. Back in the kitchen for the final steps, he 
pulls a premarinated chicken from a large bowl and applies 
the second marinade, of yogurt and a blend of spices. He 
reaches for a few birds that have rested in the second mari- 
nade, slides them onto a long metal skewer, and lowers them 
into the tandoor. Fifteen minutes later, they re done. 

Nearby, the naan wallah (bread maker) kneads a hatch of 
soft white dough with his knuckles until its properly elastic, 
then forms it into little balls, pats and pulls them one by one 
into triangle shapes, and .slaps each against the wall of the 
tandoor. They puff and blister in seconds. With a twist of a 
skewer, the naan wallah lifts them out into a serving basket. 

The last of Gujral s original trio of dishes, dal makhani, 
bubbles in the depths of the oven, in a giant steel pot, where 
it is allowed to simmer overnight, dlic slow cooking, along 


As I sit 

in the 

original 

Moti 

Mahal, I 

relish the 

tandoori 

chicken's 

unrefined, 

sour-spicy 

tang 


goose that laid the golden egg,” says Marryam H Reshii, the 
restaurant critic for the Hindustan Times. Fledgling Indian 
restaurateurs in America seized on Gaylord as their model 
(.sometimes literally copying its menu). The American din- 
ing public, entranced by a profusion of restaurants offering 
these bold flavors, was impressed. 

Back in Delhi, the success of Gaylord's more sophisti- 
cated model hasn't dampened the popularity of Moti Mahal 
in the least — as I find out when I visit the restaurant during 
the lunch rush. Despite GujraFs retirement in 1990 and a 
change in ownership, the place is bustling, its tables packed 
with office workers munching on chicken and naan. 

Vi nod Chaddha, a veteran Delhi restaurateur, bought the 
original Moti Mahal in 1992. (Years earlier, Gujral and his 
business partners had opened a few satellite locations dubbed 
Moti Mahal Dclux. In 2003 GujraFs grandson Monish started 
up an entirely separate chain of 63 restaurants all over India 
under the name Moti Mahal Delux Tandoori Trail.) GujraFs 
original dhaha still stands in the corner of a dilapidated but 
lovely courtyard, where singers of qawimlis (Muslim devo- 
tional song.s) perform on mo.st nights. As I sit in the shad- 
owy space, with its slow fans spinning overhead, I relish the 
tandoori chicken s unrefined, sour-spicy tang. 

Chaddha join.s me at the table and explains that he fol- 

Fadng page, clockwise from top left: tea at a Delhi dhaba; Karim's 
goat curry; a Delhi market vendor; Moti Mahal's naan. 


RECIPE 


Karim's Korma 

(Goat Curry) 

SERVES 4-6 

This recipe is for an adaptation of a dish served at Karim's and employs a technique 
called bhoona, in which the meat, spices, and wet ingredients are stewed together until 
the mixture reduces and the main ingredient browns. For hard-to-find Indian ingredients, 
see THE PANTRY, page 93. 


9 cloves garlic, chopped 

3 lbs. bone-in goat shoulder, trimmed 
and cut into 4" pieces 

4 cups plain yogurt 

2 tbsp. amchoor (sour mango powder) 
1 tbsp. cardamom pods 
1 tbsp. ground coriander 
1 tbsp. whole black peppercorns 


2 tsp. cumin seeds 

2 tsp. kashmiri red chile powder or 
paprika 

1 tsp. whole cloves 

3 cups canola oil 

1 3"piece peeled gingerjulienned 
Salt 

6 shallots, thinly sliced 


1. Puree garlic and V3 cup water in a blender. Put garlic paste, goat, yogurt, amchoor, 
cardamom, coriander, peppercorns, cumin, chile powder, cloves, 2/3 cup oil, ginger, and 
salt to taste into a pot; stir. Bring to a boil; reduce heat to medium. Boil gently, stirring and 
scraping up browned bits from bottom of pot, until meat is tender, about 2 hours. 

2. Heat remaining oil in a pot over medium heat until oil registers 325° on a deep-fry 
thermometer. Add shallots andcook, stirring constantly, until brown, 3-5 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer shallots to a paper towel-lined plate. When cool, pulse shal- 
lots to a coarse paste in a spice grinder. Add shallots and 2 cups water to pot and cook, 
stirring, until goat is lender and beginning to brown and sauce is thickened, about 45 
minutes more. Season with salt. Serve with basmati rice, if you like. 
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with hefty dollops of cream and butter stirred in before the 
dish is served) makes it velvety smooth. I follow one of the 
waiters, bearing a metal dish filled with this rich concoction, 
back to my table; one spoonful reminds me why Punjabi cui- 
sine caught on with as much alacrity in Delhi as it eventually 
did in Houston and countless other places. 

It pleases me to know that our now welhestablished 
familiarity with North Indian food in the United States has 
begun to function as a bridge to other Indian regional cuisines* 
I consider the delicate vegetarian cooking of Gujarat available 
at Chicago’s Village Hut and the sesame- and coconut-laced 
seafood curries of Andhra Pradesh served at San Francisco s 
Dosa. Seated before the beautiful spread of food at Moti Ma- 
hal, I marvel at how Kundan Lai Gujral set the simple dishes 
he served on an international course* The results have won us 
over, and) I think to myself, now were ready for more. 

The Pantry, page 93: Sources for kashmiri red chile 
powder^ cardamom seeds, ground hay leaf, ground black salt, 
chat masala, dais, mustard oil, ghee, fenugreek leaves, garam 
masala, and sour mango powder. 


RECIPE 


Matar Paneer 

(Curry with Peas and Fresh Cheese) 
SERVES 4-6 


THE GUIDE 

DELHI 

Country code: pi Area code: ii 
Exchange rate: 45 rupees - 

Dinner for with drinks, tax, and tip: 
Expensive Over $60 Moderate $30-$60 
Inexpensive Under $30 

Air India flics to Delhi from Los Angeles via Frankfurt and 
from Chicago and New York via London. 

WHERE TO STAY 


HOTEL MARINA G-59 Connaught Circus (2332 465 S; 
rcscrpations@marinadcihi.com). Rates: from Si26 4ouMe. A 
clean, reliable, medium -size businessmens hotel. In the center 
of Delhi, it s ideally located for exploring the city. 

THE OBEROI Dk Zakir Hussain Marg (2436 3030; www 
.oberoihotels.com). Rates: from $375 double. A sanctuary from the 
noise and bustle of Delhi, tliis hotel features excellent service and 
four good restaurants (one, 360“, has five kitchens that, between 
them, offer everything from tandoori cooking to sushi). 


In this classic Punjabi dish (facing page), peas and chunks of the fresh Indian cheese known 
as paneer are bathed in a spiced tomato-based gravy. Many restaurants enrich the dish 
with a lashing of cream. For hard-to-find Indian ingredients, see T H E pantry, page 93. 


6 cloves garlic, coarsely chapped 
1 4"piece peeled ginger, half of It 
coarsely chopped, half jullenned 
6 tbsp. ghee 

1 tbsp. cumin seeds 
3 cardamom pods 

2 whole doves 

1 3" cinnamon stick 

1 large red onion, finely chopped 

2 tsp. ground turmeric 

1 tsp. kashmiri red chile powder 


or paprika 

5 medium tomatoes, cored and 
chopped 

1 cup canola oil 

1 V 2 lbs. paneer (Indian fresh cheese; 
see page 86), IV 4 lbs. cut into V 2 " 
cubes, V 4 lb. crumbled 

1 cup frozen peas, thawed 

1 tbsp. garam masala 
Salt, to taste 

2 tbsp. finely chopped cilantro leaves 


WHERE TO EAT 


BUKHARA ^«^DUMPUKHT ffC Hotel Maurya Sheraton 
& Towers, Diplomatic Enclave, Sardar Patel Marg (2611 2233). 
Expensive. Botli hou'^cd in die same liotd, Bukhara is Delhi’s, 
if not India’s, finest tandoori restaurant, bar none, while Dum- 
puklit serves die city s most exquisite biryanis and kebabs. 

KARIM’S Opposite Jama Masjid on CaliZabihan, also known 
as kebab lane'' (look for the small red sign 200 yards from the 
mosque's main gate; 2326 4981; www.karimhotcldelhi.eom). In- 
expensive. Just getting there Is an experience- then your mind — 
and taste buds — will be blown by Karim s itself Go for the korma, 
the hurra (tandoor-roasted lamb chops), and tlie kebabs. 


1 . Puree garlic, chopped ginger, and V4 cup water to a coarse paste in a blender; set aside. 
Heat ghee in a large pot over medium-high heat. Add cumin, cardamom, cloves, and cin- 
namon and cook, stirring constantly, until fragrant, about 1 minute. Add onions and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until just browned, 7-S minutes. Add ginger paste, turmeric, and chile 
powder and cook, stirring occasionally, until ghee separates from the paste, about 3-4 min- 
utes. Stir in chopped tomatoes and cook, stirring occasionally, until brick red and thickened, 
12-14 minutes. Add 1 quart water; bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer 
until slightly thickened, 10-15 minutes. 

2 . Meanwhile, heat oil in a large nonstick skillet over medium heat. Working in batches, 
fry paneer cubes, gently turning once or twice, until lightly browned, 2-3 minutes per 
batch. Using a slotted spoon, transfer cubes to a paper towel-lined plate. 

3. Add paneer cubes, peas.garam masala, and salt to pot and stir to combine. Heal through, 
1-2 minutes more. Garnish with jullenned ginger, crumbled paneer, and cilantro. 


MOTI MAHAL 3704 Netaji Subhagh Marg (2327 366!). 
Inexpensive. Kundan Lai GujraFs original location, in die 
heart of the old city, and the birthplace of tandoori chicken* 

MOTI MAHAL DELUX TANDOORI TRAIL V3SMall 
Laxmi Nagar (3247 8975; www.tandooritrail. com). Inexpensive. 
One of 63 locations, this chain owmed by Gujral s grandson 
Monish is a tribute to his grandfather s tandoori stalwart. 

PUNJABI KHANA J5I6 AsafAli Marg, opposite Delight Cin- 
ema. (23266268; www.sweetysingh.com). Inexpensive. A humble 
urban dhaha serving true Punjabi country cooking: great food, 
and yonfil get to meet the charming owner. Sweety Singh. 
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Supermarket Art 

UPERMARKET CIRCULAR s — tliosc flashy noycd citizen, in a letter to the editor of the New York 


newspaper inserts blaring dedaradons like 
I *'lsrCut Chuck, Only $1.79 lb.!” — cry out 
for our attention, these collages of discounts and 
catchpenny phrases are advertising in its most primi- 
tive form: all boldface bulk prices and stark food close- 
ups. dhey are a product of good old American thrift, 
and they serve as a guide to the cavernous aisles of our 
supermarkets. Leaflets advertising bargains on food 
have been with us for a long time; in 1911, one an- 


Times, complained, "[Tlie] badly-printed emanations of 
ninth- rate stores*. ^disturb the serenity of the breakfast 
table.'’ But the supermarket circular as we know it most 
likely owes its existence to Michael Cullen, the founder 
of the New York supermarket chain King Kullen, who 
both seduced and irritated the public in the 1930s with 
his promotions and bargains* Whether you consider it 
hokum or folk art, this American invention shows no 
sign of fading away anytime soon. — Todd Coleman 


THE CRUSHER 

As any cocktail geek will tell you, 
Ice is too often an afterthought in 
the making of a chilled drink* The 
fact is that when it comes to the 
ice that goes into many drinks — 
especially the venerable mint ju- 
lep (see page 19) — size matters. 
Big cubes popped from a freezer 
ice tray are slow to chill the glass 
and the liquid in it; conversely, the 
fluffy granules that usually come 
out of a blender or a fridge^s ice 
maker tend to melt too quickly. 
The key to a perfect julep, or to 
almost any cocktail calling for 
lots of ice, is cracked or lightly 
crushed ice, which chills a drink 
quickly and absorbs its flavors* 
Thebest way Tve found to achieve 
perfect, pebble -size shards is with 
a manual ice crusher 1 stole from 
my father's ban It's an Ice-O-Mat 
manufactured in 1960, with a wall 
mount and an assembly of steel 
blades that crunch ice— coarse or 
fine, depending on which direc- 
tion you crank the handle— into a 
removable compartment under- 
neath* It's indispensable. (It and 
similar vintage models come up 
for safe on eBay*) — i/7y Bmns 
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The next time you happen to 
be in Southern California and stuck 
in freeway traffic, check out what s 
growing by the side of the road; 
chances are, some of it is purslane. 
That thick- stemmed green with 
clusters of paddle-shaped leaves 
is — like cactus, jade plant, and 
other succulents — a hardy survi- 


vor capable of weathering heat and 
a lack of water. Native to Central 
Asia, common purslane (not to be 
confused with winter purslane, also 
called miners lettuce, which be- 
longs to a different genus) is widely 
used in cooked dishes and as a salad 
green across the Mediterranean and 
in Mexico, where its called verdo- 


lagas (see page 49). 1 first encoun- 
tered purslane while working as a 
line cook at Huberts, a restaurant 
in Manhattan that was one of the 
incubators of new American cook- 
ing in the early 1980s. We didn't 
know much about this edible weed, 
but 1 was immediately taken with 
its pleasantly sour bite and resilient 
texture. It was like a meatier version 
of watercress, with a lemony tang. 
Back then, 1 couldii t find many reci- 
pes for purslane, so 1 simply started 
including it in salads and sautes as a 
quirky add-in. In 1994, when Paula 
Wolferts ihe Cooking of the Eastern 
Mediterranean (Morrow) came out, 
1 was ecstatic to find in that book 
a wonderful recipe for a purslane 
salad with cucumbers, radishes, to- 
matoes, and spearmint. It became 
my template for a lot of variations. 
Purslanes robust flavor stands up to 
hearty herbs like mint, savory, and 
even chiles. Cooked, it is great in ta- 
cos and as a filling in omelettes, and 
it serves as an excellent thickener in 
soups. It also keeps in the refrigera- 
tor for up to two weeks. 1 know that 
because I once came home from my 
local farmers' market with an arm- 
load of the stuff, only to discover 
that my husband — aware that Pd 
prefer purslane to flowers — had 
decided to do the same. (See Ph e 
Pantry, page 93, for a source.) 
— Katherine Alford 


Jagged 

Edge 



Cooks tend to cut vegetables into 
nice, even shapes. But recently my 
friend Mikel Zeberio (see page 64) 
reintroduced me to a technique that 
my mother taught me years ago. 
When preparing potatoes for the 
Basque stews marmitako and po- 
rrusalda, he cuts the tubers into ir- 
regular chunks called cascadas; the 
word derives from the Spanish verb 
cascar, meaning to crack. Holding a 
potato in one hand, he inserts a knife 
partway into its flesh and twists it to 
break off briskly one jagged piece 
after another. According to Mikel, 
the cascadas" roughly hewn sur- 
face releases more starch— which 
thickens soups and stews— than 
an evenly cut slice would. It's easy 
to master; you could even say it's a 
snap. —Sofia Perez 



HOW TO MAKE PANEER Here's how to make the fresh Indian cheese (which can also be purchased at many Indian grocers) called for in 
the curry with peas and fresh cheese recipe on page 84. 1 1 Put 18 cups milk and 2V2 tbsp. salt into a large pot; bring just to a boil, stirring occasionally. 2 I Add 
V2 cup fresh lemon juice; turn off heat. Large curds will form. Using a wooden spoon, gently push curds together toward one side of the pot; do not stir, or the 
curd will break into small pieces. 3 I Strain mixture through a colander lined with 4 large layers of dampened cheesecloth. Let curds drain briefly undisturbed. 
4 1 Gather ends of cheesecloth together to form a purse. Tie ends around a wooden spoon. Place spoon over a large pot, balancing ends so that purse hangs freely. Let 
drain at room temperature for 1 hour. Discard any liquid that collects in pot. 5 1 Unfold cheesecloth and rewrap curds Into a rectangle; wrap package in a kitchen towel. 
Place package on a cutting board and top with a baking sheet; weight down with several heavy pots and pans. Press cheese for IV 2 hours, rewrapping and tightening 
the cheesecloth every 30 minutes (which helps form a compact shape). 6 1 Unwrap paneer and cut as desired; refrigerate for up to 3 days. Makes about 1 V 2 lbs. 
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their skills to any style of cuisine. 
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17 Sldlo Foods 

At Stello Foods, Inc we specialize 
in the production of spedali}' food 
products. We take great pride in 
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n ST I LL REMEMBER THE DAY when, AS a vouDg cook Working at a private club, I was 
asked to fill an order for a glass of buttermilk. Buttermilk — as a beverage? Td never heard 
of such a thing. 1 later learned, however, that long before it lent its creamy tartness to ranch 
dressing (see page 52), buttermilk was an old-fashioned curative and thirst quencher. It also forms the 
liquid base of many cold eastern European soups and is even occasionally mixed with chopped chives 
and drunk as a refreshment. What is buttermilk, exactly? Traditionally it s the liquid thats left over 
when slightly fermented cream or whole milk is churned into butter. After it ferments a bit more, it 
develops its signature flavor. Real buttermilk, though, has gone the way of the ten-cent cup of cof- 
fee. Ihe kind thats commojily available these days is cultured; pasteurized skim milk is treated with 
several types of lactic acid bacteria that thicken and sour it, producing diacetyl, an organic compound 
that accounts for buttermilk s distinctive taste. The curdled milk is then agitated to break apart the 
curds; the resulting mixture has a texture similar to that of thin yogurt. No matter how buttermilk is 
made, 1 too have learned to love it as a rich, restorative drink. I guess Tve finally grown up. — T.C. 


METHOD 


Kwasne MIeko Ze Szczypiorkiem 

(Polish Butternnitk Drink with Chives) 

Andre Baranowski, a regular save UR photographer who grew up in western Poland, used to consume 
this beverage as prepared by his mother, Alicja, in the 1960s. "'It was always cold and refreshing/' he 
says, ''with chives straight from our garden/' In a smafi glass, stir together 1 cup chilled buttermilk, 1 
tbsp. roughly chopped chives that have been smashed lightly with the edge of a knife, and salt and 
freshly ground black pepper to taste. Serves 1. 
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Bites of Passage 

Several years ago, I was on a New York City subway 
with a bagful of eels. Although they'd been gutted 
and cleaned, they continued to slap loudly against 
the bag. I tried tucking it beneath my feet, but the 
eels just slapped against the metal bench. Heads 
turned. A woman changed seats. I spent the rest 
of the ride with my head down, trying to avoid eye 
contact, I was a saveur kitchen intern. Those in- 
trepid folks are the lifeblood of our test kitchen, of 
which Vm now the director. Each year, about eight 
new ones rotate in from all over the country for 
stints of three to six months to help with the task of 
researching, shopping for, and testing the recipes 
that appear in the magazine. Many are culinary- 
school students, others are seasoned cooks, and 
all have one thing in common: they have no idea 
what's in store for them. We put them through all 
manner of adventures, from simultaneously cook- 
ing three turkeys to locating 15 pounds of goat 
meat at a butcher in Manhattan during a transit 
strike or dragging 40 heads of lettuce across town 
for a photo shoot (see some of them on page 54). 
Because of the volume of recipes tested for every 
issue, time is always of the essence, and the 
learning curve is steep. Those 15 pounds of goat 
meat? That intern had a cold and couldn't smell 
that the meat was rotten, even after we opened 
the package. When we sent another intern on a 
mission to find foodstuffs from six different coun- 
tries— a fairly typical shopping trip— he returned 
distraught, A shopkeeper at our favorite Asian 
grocery had angrily refused to accept our credit 
card. Later, I looked at the receipt; it was for seven 
cents' worth of thai chiles. Suffice it to say that on 
some days recipes aren't the only things that get 
tested in the SAVE UR kitchen. —Liz Pearson 
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In muc:h of Spain, corn is 
used mostly as animal feed, hut in 
a few northern areas, including the 
Basque Country (see page 64) — 
where it was a subsistence crop 
during tough economic times — 
it s more widely consumed. In the 
small town of Gamiz-Fika, Luis 
Azillona, a third^generation miller 
and retired engineer, grinds a local 


variety of toasted corn using the 
tools and techniques of his anceS' 
tors. Covered with fine cornmeal 
dust, he took a break to chat with 
me during my recent visit. 

How long has corn been grown 
in the Basi^ue Country^ 

It first arrived here from the Amer^ 
icas in the 16th or 17th century. 


In small villages near Mungia, like 
this one, there were periods when 
corn was eaten three times a day. 

Do you still get your com fi^oni 
local farmers? 

Yes, though there are fewer of them 
than in my grandfathers era. I 
weigh the kernels and take a small 
percentage as my feej that s the way 


its always been done. Sometimes 
farmers grow more corn than they 
need, and if its of high quality, 1 
buy the surplus, grind it, and sell 
it to txokos [private gastronomic 
clubs], restaurants, and retailers* 

How often do you cook with corn- 
meal? 

Two to three times a week in the 
winter. When it s cold, we'll some- 
times make sarteneko: you fry ba- 
con, salt pork, and chorizo to render 
the fat and then wrap the meat in 
a talo [a handmade corn tortilla]. 
I also like to dip the talo into the 
drippings left behind in the skillet. 
It s wonderful for your blood pres- 
sure and cholesterol [he laughs]. 

Any plans for the future? 

I hope to set up a small museum 
here. IVe drawn up my will so that 
after Lm gone, this place will be 
maintained and these traditions 
can endure. — S.P. 
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Introducing TWIN® Four Star II 

from Zwilling J.A Henckels, the 
dramatic successor to FOUR STAR, 
the world’s most popular fine knives 
for 30 years. 



Perfectly balanced. Precision-forged 
from a single piece of our exclusive 
high-carbonj no-stain steel, Like every 
Henckels knife, if comes 
with a lifetime warranty. 



jahenckelscom 
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J. A. HENCKELS 

PASSION FOR THE BEST. SINCE 1 73 1 . 


The iceding independent product testing orgonizotion ranks J.A. Henckels TWIN knives #1 and #2 ornong all brands. 
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RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 

APPETIZERS AND HORS D'OEUVRES 


Corn with Lime Juice and Chile Powder. .....45 

Squash Blossom Quesadilla.. .....45 

Three-Chile Salsa 42 

SALADS 

Cactus Salad 42 


CliePs Salad with American French Dressing ....57 


Iceberg Lettuce with Thousand 

Island Dressing .....62 

Mesdun Salad with Goat Cheese 

and Balsamic Vinaigrette .....61 

Mixed Green Salad with Green 

Goddess Dressing ........................57 

Spinach Salad with Hot Bacon Dressing 52 

Watercress Salad with Ranch Dressing 52 

SOUPS AND STEWS 

Basque-Style Garlic Soup 69 

Potato and Leek Soup .....70 

Purslane and Pork Stew 49 

Tuna Stew with Potatoes and Peppers ..67 


MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 


Goat Curry...... .....83 

Purslane and Pork Stew ..................................... ...49 

Yogurt- and Spice-Marinated Chicken 77 

Seafood 

Salt Cod in Garlic Sauce....... 70 

Vegetarian 

Crearny Spiced Indian Lendls 78 

Curry w4th Peas and Fresh Cheese 84 

Mashed Smoky Eggplant w4th Tomatoes .....81 

DESSERTS 

Corn Tortillas with Melted Chocolate .....72 

E igh t-L ay er Chocolate- Pea nut B utter C ake ....... 18 

English Sherry-Infused Mousse ................ 36 

DRINKS 

Mint Julep 19 

Polish Buttermilk Drink with Chives 90 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Tandoori Flat Bread 83 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issuCt 
we discovered food products and 
kitchenware too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY LIZ PEARSON 


Fare 

Buy deliciou^i fresh and frozen tenderized octo- 
pus (prices vary) from Octopus Garden (86 Av^ 
enue Uj Brooklynj New York; 71 8/946^922 1). 

List 

When in Oahui don't miss the plate lunch at 
Sharks Cove Grill (59-712 Kamehameha High- 
way, Haleiwa; 808/638-8300); sweets at Lee^s 
Bakery & Kitchen (125 North King Street, Ho- 
nolulu; 808/521-6261), Ted's (59-024 Kame- 
hameha Highway, Haleiwa; 808/638-8207), 
Suttny Side (1017 Kilani Avenue, Wahiawa; 
808/621-7188), Dee Lite Bakery (1930 Dill- 
ingham Boulevard, Kalihi; 808/847-5396), 
and Liliha Bakery {515 North Kuakini Street, 
Honolulu; 808/531-1651); classic eats at Ono 
Hawaiian Foods (726 Kapahulu Avenue, Ho- 
nolulu; 808/737-2275); poke at Fort Ruger 
Market (3583 Alohea Avenue, Honolulu; 
808/737-4531); okazu-ya delights at Mitsu- 
Keii (1223 North School Street, Honolulu; 
808/848-5573) and Gulick Delicatessen (1512 
Gulick Avenue, Honolulu; 808/847-1461); 
roasted meats at Nam Fong (1029 Maunakea 
Street, Honolulu; 808/599-5244); laksa soup 
at Green Door Cafe (1145 Maunakea Street, 
Honolulu; 808/533-0606); cocktails at House 
Without a Key (Halekulani Hotel, 2199 Ka- 
lia Road, Honolulu; 808/923-2311); opaka 
at Hoku's (Kahala Hotel & Resort, 5000 Ka- 
hala Avenue, Honolulu; 808/739-8779); the 
Kapiolani Community College Farmers' Market 
(4303 Diamond Head Road, in the campus 
parking lot, Honolulu; 808/947-3804); or 
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shave ice at Waiola Shave Ice II (525 Kapahulu 
Avenue, Honolulu; 808/735-8886). 


Cellar 

For wines from the riesling producers listed 
in our tasting notes, contact Robert Chadder- 
don Selections (212/332-4999) for the Albert 
Boxler Grand Cm Sommerherg; Martin Scott 
Wines (516/327-0808) for the Domaine Ernest 
Burn; Vineyard Brands (205/980-8802) for 
the Domaine Weinhach Grand Cru Schloss- 
herg Cuvee Ste C^atherine “L’Inedit” and the 
Domaine Weinhach Grand Cru Schlossberg 
Vendanges Tar dives Trie Speciale; the Sorting 
Table (707/603-1460) for the Domaine Zind- 
Humbrecht; Frederick Wildman and Sons 
(212/355-0700) for the Hugel Jubilee; Kermit 
Lynch Wine Merchant (510/524-1524) for the 
Maison Kuentz-Bass C!!uvee Tradition and the 
Meyer-Fonne Grand CYu Wi neck-S chlossherg; 
Wilson Daniels (707/963-9661) for the Marc 
Kreydenweiss Grand CTu Kastelherg; and Dia- 
geo Chateau & Estate Wines (707/299-2600) 
for the Trimhach Cuvee Frederic Emile. 


Mexico City Market 

Kitchen/Market (888/468-4433; www. kitchen 
market.com) sells dried guajilb {$3.20 for a 2- 
ounce hag), mora ($340 for a 2- ounce bag), and 
arbol chiles ($2.55 for a 2-ounce bag) for mak- 
ing the three-chile salsa. To make the cactus 
salad, order fresh prickly pear cactus ($1330 for 
a 3 -pound package; ask for 'nopales”) from Me- 
lissa s/World Variety Produce (800/588-0151; 
www.melissas.com) and queso fresco ($5-95 
for a 14 -ounce package) from Kitchen/Market 
(888/468-4433; www.kitchenmarket.com). 
Melissa's/ World Variety Produce (above) also 
sells the fresh epazote (prices vary) you 11 need 
for making the corn with lime juice and chile 
powder. For the same recipe, order queso fresco 
(above) and powdered piquin chiles ($4.55 for a 
2-ounce package) from Kitchen/M arket (above), 
which also sells the queso oaxaca ($5.95 for a. 
14-ounce package) for making the squash blos- 
som quesadilla. 4d buy fresh purslane for the 
purslane and pork stew, see Kitchen (below). 
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Basque Country 

To make the tuna stew with potatoes and pep- 
pers, Basque-style garlic soup, and potato and 
leek soup, buy dried choricero peppers ($12.00 
for a 200-gram jar) from Despana Brand Foods 
(718/779-497 1 ; www.despanahrandfoods.com). 
La Tienda (800/710-4304; www.latienda.com) 
sells skin-on salt cod ($19*95 for each 123-ounce 
piece) for making the salt cod in garlic sauce. 
If you need masa harina ($1.75 for a 1 -pound 
hag; ask for “Maseca”) for the corn tortillas with 
melted chocolate, order some from Kitchen/Mar- 
ket (888/468-4433; www.kitchenmarket.com). 


Indian Classics 

Kalustyan's (800/352-3451; www.kalustyans 
.com) sells kashmiri red chile powder ($5-99 for 
a 4-ounce hag) to make the yogurt- and spice- 
marinated chicken, creamy spiced Indian len- 
tils, mashed smoky eggplant with tomatoes, and 
curry with peas and fresh cheese. It also sells car- 
damom seeds ($6.99 for a 4-ounce hag), ground 
bay leaf ($5*99 for a 2 -ounce bag), ground black 
salt ($4.99 for a 4-ounce bag), and chat masala 
($2.75 for a 100-gram box) for making the yo- 
gurt- and spice-marinated chicken, as well as 
whole black lentils ($3.99 for a 1 -pound bag; 
ask for 'whole urad dal”)} split yellow lentils 
($3.99 for a 1 -pound hag; ask for 'chana dal”), 
small red kidney beans ($2.75 fora 1 -pound 
hag; ask for 'small rajma”), mustard oil ($5*99 
for an 8-ounce bottle), and dried fenugreek 
leaves ($4.99 for a 100-gram bag; ask for "kasori 
methi”) for making the creamy spiced Indian 
lentils. Kalustyan's also sells ghee ($9.99 for a 
1 -pound jar) and garam masala ($4.49 for a 4- 
ounce bag) for making the creamy spiced Indian 
lentils, mashed smoky eggplant with tomatoes, 
and curry with peas and fresh cheese, as well as 
sour mango powder ($3.99 for a 4-ounce hag; 
ask for ' amclioor”) for making the goat curry. 

Kitchen 

Melissa's/ World Variety Produce (800/588- 
0151; www.mclissas.com) sells fresh purslane. 
Pricing and availability vary, so call for details. 

Correction 

Laurie Smith took the photo on the cover of 
saveur's first issue, in 1994, a copy of which was 
photographed by Michael Kraus and show'n on 
page 24D of our March 2007 issue. * In the March 
2007 issue, the shrimp chowder recipe on page 55 
should have called for V4 lb. of slab bacon. 
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Lac an die 

Cooking with a Lacanche is 
an aesthetic experience with a 
visually exquisite image. With 
a combination of materials that 
have been used for centuries, the 
design is familiar and timeless, yet 
technologically brilliant. 

1“800-S70-CHEF (2433) 
www*f rench ranqes.com 


Gel Pro Chefs Mats 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen 
floors? Gel Pro Chef's Mats, filled 
with a soft gel, make standing in 
your kitchen a pleasure. Beautiful 
woven leather look in a stain- 
resistant material. Made in USA. 
Available in 20'' x 36" and 20" x 72" 
sizes. Order today] 

1 -866-GEL- MATS 
www.letsgeLcom 




French Ranges 


RangeCraft 

You ALWAYS Know a RangeCraft 
Range Hood. Range Hoods Made to 
Order. Remarkable creative designs 
and superior craftsmanship. Wide se- 
lection of metals and finishes to make 
every hood truly unique. For over 
35 years, RangeCraft has provided 
innovative quality designs in unique 
range hoods. 

1-877-RC HOODS 
w w w. ra n g ec ra f tx onn 



Caravan Tours 

Join the smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers who have 
chosen Caravan since 1952. 
Caravan offers fully escorted 
tours to the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Costa Rica and Guatemala. 
Free Brochure: 

1 -800-Caravan 
w w wXa r a va n xom 




Avanti Savoia 

Request m Catalog 

Avanti Savoia delivers culinary 
treasures from around the world 
directly to your door Our exclusive 
collection includes extra virgin olive oils, 
balsamic and wine vinegars, pastas, 
spices, chocolates, truffles, and more. 
Visit www.avantisavoia.com to browse 
our online collection, or 1. 800.21 3.2927 
to request a free catalog. 

1-800-213-2927 

www.avantisevoiaxom 


Pacific Wine Club 



Clubs for all Palates and Budgets. 

Perfect Gifts 
Tasting Room 
Bottle Shop 

Wines of Quality from 
Distinctive Producers. 

1-800-792-6410 

www.pacificwfneclubxom 


Lange Estate Wrner\^ 
and Vineyards 

Oregon's finest. 

Six bottles of premium red wines 
from Lange Estate Winery delivered 
to your door three times a year 
Each shipment features two bottles 
of single-vineyard Pinot nolr. 

Join the Crul 

503-538-6476 

www.langewinery.com 



Avanti Savoia 

Wine Vinegars 

Enhance the flavor of dressings, 
marinades, and sauces with Avanti 
Savoia's exceptional red and 
white wine vinegars from Italy's 
northwestern Piemonte region. 

Our robust royal Barolo red and the 
more delicate Moscato white exhibit 
a sophisticated complexity derived 
from wood barrel aging. 

1-800-213-2927 

www.avantisavoiexom 
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Geerlings & Wade 

Handcrafted Wine Values Since 1986 

For over 20 yearSp Geerlings & Wade has cultivated exclusive relation' 
ships with hundreds of renowned wineries In France, Italy, Australia, 
Chile and California. This (along with a legendary talent for discovering 
undervalued or up*and*coming wines and wineries) has allowed them to 
sell exceptional wines for up to 50% below typical retail prices. Saveur 
readers, get FREE SHIPPING on your 1st Orderl 

1'800-78E-WINE (9463) 
www.qeerwade.com/saveur 


Triple Creek Ranch, Darby, MT 

Amid the splendor of Montana's Big Sky Country, Triple Creek Ranch 
is set on 600 acres of wooded hillside at the base of the Bitterroot 
Mountains in the Rockies. Accommodations are offered in 20 luxurh 
ously appointed tog cabins, each with a wood burning fireplace. In an 
ambiance of sublime tranquility, guests enjoy comfortable elegance and 
impeccable service* Vintner Weekend Packages t>eginning in May 200Z 

800-654-2943 or 406-821-4600 
www.trlplecreekranch.com 



ChefsResource.com 
the best place to buy 
All-Clad and other 
gourmet products. 
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Purveyors of the wildest 
West Coast seafood including 

King Crab, Dungeness 
Crab, Scallops, Steelhead 
and Ivory King Salmon 


Sonny Rinehart 


Chris Rayson 
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Old European tradition since 1 640* 

To ciyoy vdth fine v\1nes. 

www.wafercookie.com 



SOUD COPPER 

Heat Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 
-Equalizfld 

No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Comkjots Heat Better 

www.bellacopper.ooin 
m 218 3241 
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Delicious. Delectable. 
Delivered. 


The best oltvc 
oils and balsamic 
vinegars on Earth, 
from Italy 
to your 
table. 


www.tvaiiiiiavDia.coiii ^ II iJ 

S00.2.J.2917 
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TIM E 1:20 P.M. June 29, 2005 
PLACE Kaohsiung, Taiwan 

At this toilet-themed restaurant in southern Taiwan, to each patron a throne. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID LIN/REUTERS 


25 Years of Mitestooes 

'82 Wines from Spain created 
10 promote Spanish wines - DO 
Ribera del Duero established 
'84 Trailblazer Stephen Metzler 
founds Classical Wines of Spain 
'86 Spain joins IheEU ' Robert 
Parker enthusjasticallv rcjvicws '82 
Posquera and Vega Sidfia farmging 
new attention to Spanish wine 
'88 DO Rias Baixas is founded— 
focuses on Albanho varietal 
'89 Modern Prioral is born with 
first wine of the G ratal lops Five 
■ DO Bierzo established - Maverick 
importer Jorge Ordonez founds 
Fine Estates from Spain * Erie 
Solomon opens European Cellars 
'91 Rioja becomes first DOCa 
'92 Cava toasts the world at the 
Barcelona Olympics 
'93 Wines from Spain debuts at 
the Aspen Food & Wine Classic ■ 
Alvaro Palacios introduces L'Ermita 


'94 WFS launches the Great 
Match Wine & Tapes tastings 
' 9 5 Fi rst vintag e of P ing us 
craftod by Potcr Sisseck 
'99 Spanish wines begin double 
digit growth in US market 
'02 Jerez introduces VOS & 
VORS Sherry 

'03 New Spanish wine laws take 
of feet * IJ/zhe Sjoecf^torcmbraces 
Spain as the new wine and 
food frontier ♦ New York Times 
Mogozine declares Spain 'the 
New France' 

'05 First DO Pago established 
under new Spanish wine laws 
'06 Spain's top chefs take 
US by storm at Spain's 1 0 
and Culinary Institute of 
America's Worlds of Flavor 
'07 The Wine Advocate 
awards five Spanish 
wines with 100 points 


Spreading Cheer For 25 Years 




